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Battle of Equipment: Cologne Is More Than a Prize 
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Aircraft Comin 


GOES BY RAIL 


Modern shipbuilding is mainly 
the assembly of countless 

parts brought to the shipyards by 
rail from distant points. 


A “flat top” requires about 

28,500 tons of steel, including 
turbines, boilers, plates, 
semi-fabricated structures, anchors, 
chains, pipe and innumerable 
other parts; also thousands of feet 
of lumber for shoring, scaffolding 
and deck work. About 202 miles 
of metal cable alone add 

up to 288,900 pounds. And into 
the ship’s communication 

system go 975 telephones, enough 
for an average town of 

5,000 people. It takes more than 
1,000 freight cars to haul the 
material for an aircraft carrier. 


Multiply that ship by thousands 
of others being built for naval 
and cargo service—and you 


can see what a tremendous job . Pennsylvania Railroad 


the railroads have to do to help 
build our war fleet. Serving the Nation 


% 49,828 entered the Armed Forces % 434 have given their lives for their Country 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Out of hell and high water 


comes a healthier breed of batteries! 


2 


; The rugged qualities of America’s fighting stor- 

age batteries are now being built into the new 

battery you may buy for your car. The same te- 
markable ability to stand up under punishment 

will make it more dependable and longer lived than any 
battery you have ever owned. 


We at Eagle-Picher salute the nation’s battery producers -. 


for the significant part they have played in keeping Amer- 
ica’s war machine rolling to final victory. 
As producers of lead oxides for battery plates, antimonial 


lead for grids and terminals, lead compounds for rubber cases 


—Eagle-Picher works hand in hand with battery manufac- 
turers for the development of better products. In the Eagle- 
Picher laboratories, a staff of technicians has for years con: 


-centrated on studies of basic battery: problems. 
‘Eagle-Picher is one of the world’s foremost 
fabricators and distributors of innumerable 
". . products made from lead and zinc, and of min: 
eral wont insulation. With over 100 years of industrial, 
manufacturing and mining experience to draw upon, we 
progress into our second century with a sound financial 
structure, modernized plants, ‘intensified research, and 
diversified marketing facilities. 


‘EAGLE-PICHER 
Lead + Zinc «Insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
Let’s finish the war faster—buy more War Bonds! 


Newsweek is published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, ander the act of March 3, 1879. 








This és a story about “Boy Meets 

Gear.” It began in 1934, when Little 
Andy there was building up muscle he 
nowneeds at the wheel of an armored 
truck. And at General Motors, men 
were working on a special little gear 
that turned out to be one of Andy’s 
best friends when war's pinch came. 
Let’s see what happens. 


* * * 


Tea years ago General Motors 
engineers were working over a 
new rear-axle gear that was lighter, 
stronger—and lower than they had 
ever used before. Its first pur- 
pose was to give your car a flat 
floor board, a smarter design, and 
lower over-all height. 


It was called the hypoid gear and 
it did its job well. But it also 


Pint-size husky 


proved so tremendously strong 
that it graduated into trucks for 
heavy overloads and extra duty. 


Wea war struck, the hypoid 
gear answered the same bugle calls 
a grown-up Andy did. Because it 
proved so sturdy in hard use, gov- 
ernment engineers wrote it into 
many of their specifications for 
trucks and military vehicles. 


So when war pictures show 
General Motors trucks climbing 


in and out of shell holes, clawing 


up frightening grades, scram- 
bling through sand banks and mud 
holes—thank a little driving 
gear about the size of an 
apple. It takes all the power 
those big engines can putout 
and sends it into the wheels 











that have taken millions of Andies 
wherever they need to go. 


Here’s one of many such examples 
of American ingenuity that flow- 
ered in industry because, in our 
country, men are rewarded for 
handling the tough jobs. 


This idea helped put our coun- 
try at the top in conveniences and 
human comforts. It has proved 
superior to every other system in 
wartime. And it holds the certain 
promise of more and better things 
for more people in the new world 
that lies ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS “’ 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER e¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL ‘MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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What could be more natural than that 
the Stetson Hat Company should aid the 
government’s Button Your Lip campaign 
by making good use of the old expres- 
sion: “Keep it under your hat”? 

In doing this, they gave the familiar 
saying a twist that has made “Keep it 
under your Stetson” as effective for this 
war theme as it is for the product. 

Of course, few advertisers were so for- 
tunate as to have such a natural tie-in 


with a war theme. Yet see how some of 
them have overcome that handicap. 


Ansco advertises its new color film ef- 


fectively, yet devotes half of its copy to 
urging the reader to join the U.S. Crop 
Corps. National Biscuit Company com- 
bines hard selling of Nabisco Graham 
Crackers with a strong urge to take part 
in waste paper salvage. 

And Gaines Dog Food does a fine job 
of “speaking for Gaines” while giving the 
dominant position to Uncle Sam’s hush- 
hash campaign. 


So before you say: “But my product 


does not lend itself to war advertising,” 
take a good look at what others are doing. 


No matter what vour product, no mat- 


ter what Ydaeiates pectlenia: a helpful 
war message can be woven into the struc- 
ture of your advertisements, if only by 3 
twist of thought or a turn of phfase. 


Let’s all remember that “Every little 


“bit helps” in improving the already 


splendid job “Ras ce is doing to help 
the war effort. : 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


New York * Chicage ° Detroit - * Sen Francisco 
. Hellyweed + Montreal - Terento 





Destroyer 


Look up from the floor of one of Boeing’s 
mammoth plants at the gleaming wing 
sections of B-29 Superfortresses — long 
lines of them, held edgewise in massive 
jigs. Inevitably, you think of ships be- 
ing built in their ways. There is the 
flowing curve of ribs and frame. The 
breath-taking bigness. The sense of 
staunch, clean grace. 


Even when you study them more 
closely, the likeness to a ship persists. 
For the wing skin of one of these. great 
bombers is no flimsy sheet. Its flush- 
tiveted plates are of tough aluminum 
alloy, nearly as thick as the steel hull of 
a destroyer. 


DESIGNERS OF THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS - THE FLYING FORTRESS 
THE KAYDET TRAINER © THE STRATOLINER ¢ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Something of immense importance 
has happened to airplanes in the last 
few crowded years. They are no longer 
fragile. 

Boeing engineers were among the first 
to envision giant ships of the air, many 
tons in weight. They pioneered modern 
transport design ‘with the 3-mile-a- 
minute Boeing 247, which pointed the 
way for all subsequent air liners. They 
made history with the B-17 Flying 
Fortress, first and most famous of the 
fighting four-engine bombers — the lux- 
urious Stratoliner which inaugurated 
high-altitude travel — and the ocean- 
spanning Boeing Clipper. 
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Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Now tHey have produced a still 
greater aircraft — the B-29 Superfortress 
— mightiest of the world’s battle planes. 
No other .airplane has been assigned so 
important a responsibility in the conduct 
of the war. In the size, speed, capacity 
and superb flying qualities of this great 
bomber, you can glimpse something of 


America’s future in the air. 


When the war is over, the ingenuity, 
experience and skill in engineering and 
manufacturing that have given Boeing 
heavy aircraft leadership will once more 
be devoted to products of peace. You 
can know of any such product . . . if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


BOEING 





B&L Contour Projector magnifies 
tiny gear with accuracy to .0001” 


B&L Multiplex Projector plots topo- 
graphic maps from aerial photos’ 


Medical Corps uses B&L Microscopes ! 


Here 


. Allied might is rolling up a 
smashing record of individ- 
ual victories that point to 

ever-more-imminent éofa/ victory. 

The way in which American industry 
supports its fighting men is astounding 
our allies and confounding our enemies. 
In the production of war materiel, indus- 
try and science have cooperated to make 
our hard-hitting forces the most com- 
pletely equipped in the field. 

Optical science has made and is making 
its contribution to this production record. 


B&L Range finders enable U.S. Navy 
gunners to hit a ship 17 miles away 


Perimeter, one of many B&L vision 
testing instruments in military use 


B&L Spectrograph for metal analysis 


In fire-control—in aerial reconnaissance 


‘—in improving the vision of fighting 


men and production workers—in inspec- 
tion instruments that make possible the 
precision our weapons demand—optical 
science provides the “Eyes of Victory.” 
Because Bausch & Lomb was prepared 
with manufacturing facilities (including 
its own optical glass plant) and a person- 
nel trained and experienced in optical 
science, an otherwise certain shortage in 
vital optical equipment was averted. 
. As long as American men are fighting, 


Precision aerial camera photographs 
enemy territory with B&L lenses 


B-29 fliers, too, wear B&L Ray-Ban 
anti-glare glasses on Tokyo air raids 


B&L Research Metallographic Outfit 


Bomber navigators use B&L Sextant 
to plot course by sun, moon, stars 


Coast Guard officer on convoy duty 
scans horizon with B&L Binocular 


The B&L Anti-aircraft Height Finder 


Are the Eyes of Victory 


Bausch & Lomb will continue to center 
its efforts on military needs. After that, 
Bausch & Lomb knowledge and capacity 
will again be devoted to making life 
better through optical science, optical 
instruments and optical methods. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


EST. 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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PROCTER AND GAMBLE, big name jn soap, makes glycerine —destructive “lion” in dynamite, smokeless powder, cordite . . . 
gentle, healing “lamb” in sulfa ointment. Shell contributes by supplying Industrial Lubricants that reduce shut-down time. 


Incredible Twins 


- 


Mosr amazine «pvat PERSONALITY” is glycerine! 
It serves as the basis for powerful war explosives .. . 


But glycerine is tender, too: as one of the most satis- 
factory bases yet discovered for the miraculous sulfa 
ointments, this gentle healer helps save the arms, legs 
—even the lives—of our wounded .. .: 

90% of America’s glycerine supply comes from soap 
makers—with Procter and Gamble’s factories, dis- 
tributed over the U. S, and Canada, turning out far 
more than anyone else. 

Mass sn art of glycerine at Procter and Gamble 
calls for highly ialized equipment involving intri- 
cate problems of distillation heat transfer, cooling. 
Continuous operation of this complex equipment re- 
quired new and more efficient lubrication systems. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers—called in to work with 


Procter and Gamble technicians—recommended 


changes which have since proved their merit. 


FOR EXAMPLE, in one P. & G, plant, Shell recom- 
mended certain improvements in the cooling-oil system. A 
special grade Shell Turbo Oil was supplied. Its extraordi- 
nary oxidation stability has resulted in longer oil life and 
has increased production by reducing shut-down time. 


Shell solved a heat-transfer problem by recommending 
one of its well-known steam cylinder oils . . . Result—the 
life of the oil was doubled... operating costs lowered. 


AS INDUSTRY GOES ALL-OUT for Victory, yesterday’s 
solution in lubrication is seldom good enough for today! 


At Shell’s researgh laboratories, lubricants are con- 
stantly being improved. Shell Engineers apply these im- 
provements in the field. 


Let the machines in your plant 

et the benefit of all that’s new in 

ubrication. Call the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 


For distinguished service . . . Shell’s 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
















































To make precision adjustments. i in repair 
shops, it is often necessary to roll a raiizoad 
engine to an exact spot...a job formerly 
done with a “roundhouse goat” (a special 
switch engine and crew) which tied up equip- 
ment and manpower that could ill be spare 


from other tasks. ( 
ys. eed 


Today this work is done with a Whiting 
Locomotive Spotter—electrically operated by - 
the same mechanic who makes the repairs. 
It spots heavy locomotives accurately to a 
sixteenth of an inch... saves time and labor. 









This contribution to railroad efficiency is 




















a product of Whiting engineering skill... P 


the same skill that is helping scores of other 


Harvey, Illinois. 
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Cranes 


for Foundries 
Food and 
Chemical Industries 
@ 


Service Equipment 
for Railroads, 
Busses, and Airlines 


~ 


industries do a better job at lgwer cost. | Production Equipment 
Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., | Metalworking Plants, 


Specially Engineered 


Machinery 
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EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 
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LETTERS 


Not in Room 803 

This is to demand a retraction of the ar 
ticle in the Oct. 30 issue of NEWSWEEK, con, 
cerning the Canadian Congress of La 
Convention which is wholly untrue in i 
references to myself. 

I never at any time entered Room 803 
the Chateau Frontenac. I did have 
conversations with Joe Salsberg, Labor- 
gressive member of the Ontario legisla 
in the lobby of the hotel, but never co 
ferred with him in the strictest sense of 
term. i 

I am also a member of the CCF and 
conversations with E. B. Joliffe, Ontario lead, 
er of the CCF, who was also at the conven- 
tion. But the organization which I have been 
chosen to head is opposed to its subordina- 
tion by any political party. The article was 
discreditable to any publication which seeks 
to maintain standards of objectivity and 
decency, 
















GrorGcE Burt 
Director 
Region 7, UAW/CIO 
Windsor, Ont. 


NEWSWEEK was in error in including 
George Burt among those who actually vis- 
ited Room 803, the headquarters from which 
Salsberg directed Communist strategy against 
the CCF. But on the convention floor no 





_ CIO delegates stuck more closely to the 


Communist line (against supporting the so- 
cialist CCF in politics) than Burt and News- 
WEEK'S Canadian editor quite properly placed 
the UAW director in the convention’s Red 
camp. 














POOLS 


Huey on the Fourth Estate 

That is an interesting discussion of news- 
paper influence in elections (NEwswe«k, 
Nov. 20). It brings to memory a conversa 
tion with the late Huey Long several years™j 
ago. I asked him how he managed to be 
elected and reelected each year with 10 
newspaper support, His answer was certainly 
a Long gem: “I wouldn’t give a dime 2 
dozen tor newspapers. Why? Because you 
damned readers don’t vote and the vote 
don’t read,” 


JoHNn WesLEy COATES 


The John Wesley Coates Agency 
Chicago, IIL. 


. 
DPOOD 


Footnote to History * 

Did Wendell Willkie die of a broken 
heart? Certainly his defeat in the Wisconsin 
primary of April 4 left a noticeable impress 
on his features as you ‘will note from these 
pictures. The picture with his expansive 
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18, New York. Address all correspondence re- 
garding schonistiom —~} Circulation De ment. | 
Send both old and new ad- 
dresses. and allow four weeks for be- 
ective. Subscri 


in continental U.S, $3.50 @ year. “Battle 
for Armed Forces overseas (APO or FPO) 
first-class mai] $3.50 a year. 
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(Upper photo) Rivers are Borneo's only highways to the interior. An 
arduous six-weeks river journey required only 90 minutes in a 


Beechcraft. : 


(Lower photo) Beechcraft float-equipped biplane flown by mission- 
aries after landing on a mountain stream in the Borneo interior. 


Photographs courtesy Rev, George E. Fisk (pilot), Nyack, N. Y., and 
Christian Missionary Alliance, New York City. 


Beech 


King of the Apo Kajan tribe of Borneo is Oejong Injau. 
The Japanese have invaded his land. But he and his 
people have not forgotten the white men who came to 
help them, before the war. They remember well the 
missionories who regularly flew in a Beechcraft over 
their mountainous jungles and landed on their narrow, 
swift-flowing rivers, to heal their sick and enlighten 
their kinsmen. They know that the liberating wings of 
the white men's aircraft have purged other lands of the 
Pacific from the treacherous invaders. They know that 
their land, too, will again be free. King Injau and his 
people look to the skies and say with sure knowledge: 
“They will return.” 
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CORPORATION 


QUALIFIED DISTRIBUTORS ARE INVITED TO WRITE 
US REGARDING THE BEECHCRAFT SALES AGENCY WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Does Your Letterke 
STRONG TEAS : 


Eastern Champions in "36 and °40...World Champions in 
°37 and °42...the Washington Redskins are a twelve-year-old pro- 
fessional football team whose hard-hitting tactics and spectacular 
winning sprees have done much to focus attention on pro football 


«echelp make it the great American sport it is today. 


Their‘ letterhead,.on Strathmore paper, proclaims the. 
Redskin record...is typical of a strong, aggressivé team. yOUR 
letterhead must express at a glance ~ power and position of your . 
organization. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, qual- 
ity is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 2:22 


Strathmere Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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I was eating breakfast in a restaurant Oct. 
8 listening to WJAG when the news was 
broadcast: “Wendell Willkie is dead.” In- 
stantly a hush fell over the room. All con- 
versation stopped. I was watching the faces 
of several across the room. First was a 
look. of questioning surprise, then -astonish- 












Significant expressions? Willkie at lunch- 
time April 4 (top) and at breakfast press 
" conference next morning 





‘ment, then sadness and sorrow and regret. 

* In my humble opinion America will feel 
the loss of Wendell Willkie when the peace 
is being written. 


Art THOMAS t 
: Manager 
Station WJAG 
Norfolk, Neb. 
we i 
GIs in a Hospital 
In regard to your article on American ‘ 


Army hospitals in Assam and Burma ( News- 

WEEK, Oct. 23), we are enlisted men of one | 
of the units described. We failed to find any 

mention of the enlisted men who do most of ' 
the work in the hospital. Perhaps your cor- 7 
respondent dug up his information while 

drinking whiskies and sodas at the officers’ | 
clubs. This letter may help to round out the 
picture. 

What do enlisted men do in a hospital? 
X-ray technicians take the X-rays, with very 
little direction. Doctors are especially de- ! 
pendent on laboratory reports for diagnosis | 
and all laboratory work is done by enlisted + 

“Jaboratory technicians. Enlisted men assist 
in operations in surgery; cast-room tech- 
nicians apply and remove casts. Registered 
pharmacists, enlisted men, operate the hg- 


- pital pharmacy. Skilled ward men take tem- 


peratures, give hypodermics, and distribute - 
See Ss ee ee 








“Look whats still buzzi 


"Two G.1’s hailed a taxi in Bom- 


bay, India —then whistled with 


surprise. For the cab that rolled 

up was a 1932 Plymouth. And 
' they were told that it had been in 

continuous taxi service!* 


Thirteen years is a long life for any 
car—and practically eternity to a 
cab. But the actual incident of the 
Bombay old-timer may not greatly 
surprise Plymouth owners in this 
country. They realize that their 
Plymouths are designed, engi- 


neered and manufactured for. 


long-lasting performance. 


"Actual letter in the Plymouth files 


BUY WAR BONDS! ...TQ HAVE AND TO HOLD 


buzzin i 


Today ... with Plymouth using 
its facilities in making parts and 
assemblies for Curtiss Helldivers, 
Corsair fighters, tanks, guns, other 
weapons .. . the durability built 
into Plymouth cars is of vital impor- 
tance. The three million Plymouths 
now on the road mean reliable low- 
cost transportation for three mil- 
lion drivers, their families, and their 
share-the-ride friends. 

Plymouth dealers, too, are friends 
of Plymouth owners. The members 
of this nation-wide dealer organi- 
zation are especially equipped to 
give the service that helps keep 
these great cars running in top form. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 


n' in Bombay !" 


@ 7RVE YESTERDAY - 


@ (NW TRUST FOR TOMORROW 


You'll enjoy Major Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 P. M., E.W.T. 








tasks, Enlisted men do all the hard manual 
labor in the hospital. 

The value of enlisted men to a hospital 
can be shown easily. Previously, we ant 
another complete hospital in Burma (i.e., in- 
cluding all essential departments). There 
~ were only seven doctors and no nurses. This 
hospital was commended for its work by the 
Theater Surgeon. A similar job could be 
done by almost any Army hospital unit. 
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Aftermath 


The national election was held on Tues- 
day, Nov. 7. On Friday at noon I received 


your regular Nov. 13 edition and at the same — 


time your supplement of twelve pages, carry- 
ing a full report of the victorious result in 
naming the Roosevelt ticket. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on this service as it was a real 
accomplishment. 


> A. F, Prtvet 
‘President Emeritus 


Republic Insurance Co. 
Texas 


@ Your election analysis (NEwsweex; Nov. 
20) ignored a large, powerful, and little 
vulnerable source of New Deal strength—the 
~ “faith vote”—Mr. Roosevelt’s personal follow- 
ing. It is distinct from the obvious groups of 
New Deal voters; it permeates the great mid- 
dle class that is actually antagonistic to 
those groups. 


Guy W. BISBEE 


Guy T. Bisbee Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


: @I, as a Federal employe, think you stand 
‘|. to. be corrected on your assertion that the 

’ $,200,000 Federal employes proved a margin 
of victory in the 1944 general election. I in- 
vite your attention to the majority Governor 
Dewey carried in the vicinity of the nation’s 
capital, where by far more government em- 


ployes are located than in several: other states: 


“T © carried by President Roosevelt. Also, a great 
number of government employes are not of 
voting age. Further, quite a number of gov- 


A week is time enough to Gen 
to ski at the Chateau Frontenac 
Ski-Hawk School. The famous 
Parallel Technique method 
teaches 3 out of 4 beginners 
how to handle themselves on 
the hills within one week! Slalom 
courses are near-by...skating 
on the hotel rink. Reservations: 

n Avenue at cites Street, 
VA 6-4444, . 
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-FARTHEST FRONTIER OF MANKIND 
«2 +132,000 FEET UP 


T this very moment, men may be 
getting messages direct from the 
sky 25 miles above the earth’s surface. 
Scores of “‘radio-sondes’” make nightly 
oon ascensions into the strato- 
sphere. One reached the fantastic alti- 
tude. of 132,000 feet! : 

' The radio-sonde is a compact radio 
Sounding unit, borne aloft by balloon 
and returning to earth by’ parachute. 

t contains delicate instruments ae 
measuring temperature, pressute, hu- 
Midity, She sigh vital. for 


weather forecasting. It contains, too, . 


tadio equipment for transmitting this 
information to receiving sets on the 


ground. 
How would you test the radio-sonde 


‘under actual working. conditions? 


In test chambers, General Electric 
air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment help reproduce the strange, un- 


hly ‘weather’ of the mid-strato-. 


sphere . . . air of extremely low absolute 
humidity . . . with temperatures rang- 
ing down to —100° . . . air so thin it, 
exerts a pressure less than 1/100 of the 
atmospheric pressure at sea level! 


Creating stratosphere weather was 
another tough job, another exacting 
wartime problem for G-E engineers. 


In solving many of these problems, 
we've made air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment more compact, 
mote flexible, more efficient—adapta- 
ble to the postwar requirements of more 
users. Investigate! Write: General Electric 
Co., Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Paeccsires Divisions, Section 4412, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


+X BUY...and hold... WAR BONDS << 


_ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10p.m., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY ” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m..EWT, CBS 





SAFETY IN STEEL WORKS 
AIDS WAR PRODUCTION 


The pace at which steel for war is being 
produced in America shatters all records. 
Pride in this performance is.matched by pride 
in the heartening, human record of safety, for 
of all the heavy industries, steel is the safest 
from the standpoint of accident frequency: 


Safety is a habit with steelworkers. The fire 
and power of operations hold no fear for 
them. They know that safety has first con- 
sideration in design of steel plants, that every 
means for protection of the individual is 
provided, that each worker is constantly 
trained to be mindful of his fellows and 
watchful of himself. 


So they work with a sense of security that 
allows full attention to performance. This con- 
tributes to the quality of the steel and makes 
possible new records of production. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CoRPORATION 


PITTSBURGH att PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 
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|SAFETY OBLIGATION 


To safeguard 600,000 employes while at 
work, is ah obligation of the steel industry 
that is inflexibly fulfilled throughout the war 
period of all-time high production of steel for 
our fighting men, as well as in time of peace. 


‘Steel is rated safest heavy industry from 
the standpoint of frequency of accidents by 
the National Safety Council. In its compila- 
tion of accident experience of all industries, 
both large and small, the frequency of acci- 
dents in the manufacture of iron and steel 
stands third lowest in a list of 37 industries, 
surpassed only by the communications and 
electrical equipment industries, which are 
not rated “heavy” industries, 


Safer at work than off the job are the men 
and women working in the great steel plants — 
of this country. National Safety Council fig- 
ures indicate proportionately more accidents, . 
even fatals, happen in dwellings, on streets 
and highways than in industry, 


Steel accidents controlled. ‘The steel in- 
dustry was prepared to do an outstanding job 
in controlling accidents right through the 
present years of enormous, world-beating pro- 
duction of iron and steel to help win the war 
and win it in a hurry. According to the 
National Safety Council, in 1926 the steel 
industry averaged about 20 lost-time injuries 
per million man-hours worked. This accident 
rate was reduced during subsequent years 
and under the adverse conditions of war now 
amounts to only 7.4 per million man-hours. 


Establishment of safety departments 
headed by experienced safety engineers, of 
safety classes among workers, and the constant 
preaching of “safety first,” plus rigid and 
intelligent observance of safety rules by 
workers account for this magnificent record | 
of the steel industry in safeguarding its 
hundreds of thousands of employes—even 
in war time, 


Ist steel safety department in U. S. was or- 
ganized in 1892 at Joliet works of Illinois 
Stee] Company (now part of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, U. S. Steel subsidiary). 
First safety order called for inspection of 
engine fly-wheels, 


1st full-time safety engineer in steel indus- 
try was employed by Jones & Laughlin 34 
years ago, and became one of the founders 
of the National Safety Council. 


Medieval safety clothing for iron workers, 
described by Georgius Agricola in his De Re 
Metallica (pub. about 1550) included eye- 
hole hoods covering entire heads of forge or 
furnace workmen, leggings and long gloves, 
as protection from flying fragments broken 
off hard iron ore bodies by hammers, 


Safety underfoot is provided by new, im- 
proved multi-purpose “Jal-Tread” checker 
floor plate. Easy to instal], weld, bend. Full 
description in Jones & Laughlin booklet. 








Reprene Iudustriial Selts 


DEFY OIL AND 


’ 


7 mpROVEMENTS, never possible 
with natural rubber, are now incorpo- 
rated in Republic industrial belts. Now, 
these rubber belts are resistant to oil 
and grease, also resistant to high exter- 
nal and internal temperatures, and will 
give longer and more economical ser- 
vice—better than before. The Reprene 
label identifies for you these extra-qual- 
ity products. 

While natural rubber deteriorates 
from contact with oil and grease, cer- 
tain synthetic rubbers are highly resis- 
tant. From these, Republic technicians 
have developed scientific compounds 
that give greater service in power trans- 
mission, conveyor and elevator Reprene 
belts. Consult your Republic Distribu- 
tor on economical applications of Re- 
prene belts. 
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FORMER 
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OF RUBBER 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


OHIO 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHONOCKEN, PA. 
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ernment employes, relocated because of wa 
conditions, voted absentee ballots and these 
were returned to home states. 


L. R. Gopwn Jr. 
San Antonio, Texas 


@ Dewey made twenty major speeches iy 
approximately the same number of cities (he 
repeated’ in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and New 
York), but he failed to carry a single one of 
these cities. Am sure this sets some kind of 
a record. : 


H. O. WiiuiaMs 


Houston, Texas 


@ In the postmortems being conducted fol- 
lowing the election, I have found no mention 
of the percentage of votes actually cast by 
the millions of service men and women. 


James W. Matstrom 
Rio, Ill. 


Only a few states segregated the service 
votes and some of. these have not yet com- 
pleted official vote counts. 


‘ 
POPs 


Right, Mr. Mayor 

Please allow me to call your attention to 
error in article quoting city majorities ( News- 
WEEK, Nov. 20). President Roosevelt carried 
Chicago by 418,000, not 357,000. The latter 
figure is correct for Cook County. 


Epwarp J. KELLY 
Mayor 





Chicago, Ill. 


No, But... 
If this picture is a steam shovel (News- 





two years subscription to your magazine. If 
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‘ Meee ree Coens] 
International 


shovel 







To the experts, a power 


it isn’t a steam shovel you send me the sub- 
scription free. 


PatMeR DAUGETTE 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. Daugette may keep his money since 
construction experts agree that modern &- 
cavating machinery is not usually operated 
by steam. However, he is not entitled to 4 
free subscription since the experts also point 
out that laymen still commonly use the term 
steam shovel to designate all power shovels. 








a MIGHTIER man is he 


Far more wondrous is his mastery over metals than that of his 
storied ancestor. .. the village smithy. In every hamlet through- 
out the land his skill—and his modern tools— are helping to 
maintain innumerable machines in working order, to till the 
land, to harvest and transport our food and war materiel. 





His oxyacetylene and arc equipment—and that of countless 
welders’ in war. industries — are among the many products of 
Air Reduction. 


& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS «x 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


ssa A> SAA NOE Arr RE DUCTION 


PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. " 60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 


OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER ATMOSPHERIC GASES « GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS « CALCIUM CARBIDE 
ARC WELDING. MACHINES AND SUPPLIES ¢ CARBON DIOXIDE « “DRY ICE” » ANAESTHETIC AND THERAPEUTIC GASES AND APPARATUS 





For the rugged jobs, you need steel’s proven strength 
and toughness. In war . . . and in peace. There are 
stronger steels today than ever. Many of them have 
been developed by 174 United States Steel labora- 
tories. These stronger, better steels will work for you 
in peacetime. In washing machines and refrigerators. 
In automobiles and bed springs. You can identify 
products made with them by looking for the U:S‘S 
Label you see here. It’s the mark of quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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ing tae: 
tank be! through nie toward 
Cologne. “Tank in back “_on 
robably a or disab) 
on covered with sandbags = 
tarpaulins for protection. (In- 
pon er ma photo ) 










For Your 
Information... 


Reeent': NEWSWEEK 
war correspondent Al 
Newman cabled us that 
he knew the previous 
week had been a dull 
one for the folks here at 
home because the little 
black arrows on the war 
maps had hardly moved.. 
But he wondered if we knew what the 
yoy id one of those arrows really 

looked for he had just returned from 


Newman 
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The Human Side of War 


the one pointing most directly at Berlin. 
And he gave us a vivid picture of GI 
Joe in action in an area of bitter Nazi 
opposition. 


~ To Al Newman this war is mainly 
people. In England, Africa, Sicily, France, 
and now in Germany, he “has proved an 
accurate news reporter, but principally he 
has captured the human side of war— 
tense young pilots in the briefing room, a 
Belgian peasant watching a buzz bomb 











growl overhead, Netherlunds school chil- 
dren shouting their lessons above the roar 
of American artillery—the nobility and 
terror of men and women in the face of 


death. 


Alt had been with Newsweex four 
years when he left the Sports Editor's 
desk in January 1948 to go to England. 
He was in London until the invasion of 
Sicily, when he made a memorable jour- 
ney of 3,200 miles to the island in four- 
teen days by one train, three planes, in- 
numerable jeeps, and one PT-boat. He de- 
scribed the PT-boat, in which he crossed 
the Mediterranean, as a combination air- 
plane and submarine—something like rid- 
ing a bucking bronco with someone 
throwing a bucket of cold salt water in 
your face every two seconds. 


He covered the bitterly opposed 
landing at Salerno, coming through to file 
not only his own vivid story but that of a 
badly wounded comrade. After a brief 
trip home for Christmas, he was back in 





England in February, covering invasion 
preparations until D Day. He went into 
Normandy with the American forces, cov- 
ered the campaign on the Cherbourg 
Peninsula, and followed Patton’s break- 
through leading to the liberation of Paris. 


li Paris he spent one eventtul 
night in a sniper hunt over the Parisian 
rooftops with two FFI men and one mem- 
ber of the Dutch underground. He suc- 
ceeded in falling through a skylight— 
“the loudest skylight I have ever heard” 
—but he caught no snipers. From: Paris 
he joined the American First Army in the 
Aachen area, where he has tn 2 almost 
continuously for three months. 


Al assures us that war is not all 
shooting and being shot at. It is also in- 
cessant waiting in dull base areas, and 
wondering when it will all end and when 
you will finally manage to get home. Yet 
he has had more than his share of the 
shooting. It is because he has continually 
sought the areas of most violent action 
that he is able to fill his NEwsweex dis- 
patches with the look, and the feel, and 
the smell of this war. 


Vlz Sctclsio 
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Faith in the Future 


‘‘The possibilities for production in the world ahead 
are fantastic: the greatest pent-up demand in modern 
history, the greatest productive capacity ever known, 
the most enlightened scientific force, the greatest 
amount of genius and invention. 


‘‘Best of all, a generation of youth, blessed as never 
before, with ingenuity and courage; millions of young 
men learning in the hard school of war how to meet 
emergencies with the tools at hand, how to improvise, 
how to overcome terrifying obstacles, how to press 
forward, not only against a ruthless enemy, but against. 
the elements and the terrain: how to endure hard- | 
ship; how to sacrifice; and, most important of all, 
how to win. ' 


‘‘Our nation was created by men of faith. .. sustained 
by men of faith today in the midst of battle. There 
will be jobs for all if the men of faith have their way.”’ 


—HENRY J. KAISER 


BANK OF New York 
48 Wall Streee—New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


The OPA and the War Food Ad- 
ministration-again are battling over food 
rationing, with the OPA insisting that 
canned vegetables and certain additional 
meat cuts be returned to the ration list. 
Again the umpires will be James Byrnes 
and Fred Vinson . . . Secretary Morgen- 
thau is looking for an expert to work out 
postwar tax plans, which will require con- 
siderable study and adjustment. He has 
not filled the spot vacated by Randolph 
Paul; the recent resignation of John L. 
Sullivan as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury left another post open . . . Inci- 
dentally, Sullivan is expected to return to 
Federal service from his private law prac- 
tice after he settles the estate of the late 
Navy Secretary Frank Knox. 


Stories About Hull 


A Washington story on Cordell Hull’s 
ability at poker: A biographer wrote that 
Hull had won a sizable sum on his way 
to Cuba in the Spanish-American war, 
and that he was the best poker player in 
his company. Proofs were ‘sent to Hull 
before the book went to the publisher. 
When they were returned the word “com- 
pany” had been stricken out; in its place 
Hull had written the word “regiment” 
... Another tale typifies Hull’s easy re- 
lations with the press during his years at 
the State Department. After a conference 
before the war the German Ambassador 
announced some important matter he 
had taken up with the Secretary of State. 
Newspapermen rushed to Hull for con- 
firmation. “To tell you the truth boys,” 
Hull said, “I don’t know. That fellow has 
such a thick accent I never can under- 
stand a damn word he says.” 


The Byrnes Boom 


There was evidence of a concerted 
movement behind the boom launched 
for James F. Byrnes as successor to Hull. 
Within a few hours after the Secretary’s 
retirement had been officially announced, 
two of the most prominent Democratic 
Senators—Connally of Texas and George 
of Georgia—were at the White House to 
urge the appointment of Byrnes. But 
F.D. R. had already decided to send the 
Stettinius nomination to the Senate when 
they arrived. The President told them 


that he could not spare Byrnes from 
his post as War Mobilization Director. 
Persons close to Byrnes had been high- 
ly optimistic over his prospects the 
night before and Byrnes himself was 
represented as feeling he would land 
the appointment. . 


Taming the Jeep 

The war-famous jeep is being’ tamed 
behind closed doors by engineers who are 
adapting it for postwar civilian and oc- 
cupational use by cutting down the 
speed, changing the body design, and 
allowing for larger carrying capacity. 
Several new models, designed for farm 
work, are already rolling experimentally 
under the guidance of agricultural ex- 
perts at eight universities. Dubbed “agro- 
jeeps,” they are being tested for hauling, 
harrowing, plowing, snow plowing, and 
so on. 


Faint Praise 


Vice President Wallace has disclosed 
that the rather mild letter of endorsement 
which Mr. Roosevelt sent to the Demo- 
cratic convention in his behalf was, in 
fact, drafted by himself. The President 
wanted to send a stronger letter, but Wal- 
lace asked that it be toned down in order 
that he might make the fight for renomi- 
nation on his own. 


From Capitol Hill 


Sen. Mon Wallgren, who will becom 
governor. of the state of Washington in 
January, will delay his resignation from 
the Senate until he takes the oath as 
governor, so that he can appoint a demo- 
crat to fill his unexpired term as U.S. 
Senator . ._. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes twice intervened while the Senate 
was considering amendments to the flood 


_control bill by sending critical letters 


which were read to the Senate with only 
the mildest sort of objection, much to the 
astonishment 6f reporters. Even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has been severely criti- 
cized on the Senate floor for a letter to 
the Vice President expressing his views 
on pending legislation . .. Senator Langer 
of North Dakota had help in preparing 
the speech in which he opposed the 
confirmation of Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 
as Secretary of State. His collaborator 
was the columnist Drew Pearson. 


Short Snorter Hoarders 


In Greenland and Newfoundland, na- 
tive paper currency is as scarce as talis- 
man roses. Service personnel at North At- 
lantic bases and travelers on the Air 


Transport Command route to Euro 
have depleted the supply of small bills 
for their Short Snorters. Newfoundland 
bills are almost unobtainable, and a New- 
foundland one-dollar note will bring three 
or four U.S. dollars from an eager Short 
Snorter. The Newfoundland Government 
has announced no more will be printed 
until after the war. 


V-E Budget Planning 


President Roosevelt now plans to pre- 
sent his annual budget to Congress on 
the assumption that the war with Ger-. 
many will be over before the next fiscal 
year begins on July 1. However, the 
Budget Bureau also is making plans for 
possible revisions covering the eventuality 
that the war with Germany will continue 
beyond that date. Federal agencies have 
asked for appropriations totaling nearly 
$100,000,000,000—about the same as ap- 
propriated for this year—but substantial 
cuts will be made before the budget goes 
to Congress in January. 


National Notes 


The war in Europe is again causing 
a heavy drain on East Coast oil stocks, 
so heavy, in fact, that calculations of 
the Petroleum Administration for War 
have been upset . . . Some of President 
Roosevelt’s strongest campaign supporters 
have received brief thank-you notes on 
White House stationery... . Two names 
being mentioned for the presidency of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
are Stephen T. Early, the President's 
secretary, and Murray D. (Pat) Van 
Wagoner, former governor of Michigan 
. . . Sen. Homer Ferguson, who as a 
one-man grand jury in Detroit started a 
lot of people on the way to prison, re- 
ceived a Thanksgiving greeting card 
from one of them . . . In preparation for 
labor discussions at the peace table, a 
Labor Relations Division has been formed 
in the State Department. 





Trends Abroad 


Leading fashion houses in Paris which 
formerly used such romantic French 
names for their creations as “Un soir de 
vertige” (a Night of Ecstasy), now favor 
short English words like “Please” for a 
hat, “Jeep” for a tailored suit, and 
“Darling” for an evening gown... 
Authoritative estimates are that China’s 
iron and steel production is only 20% of 
capacity, and many items on which the 
Chinese once were self-sufficient are not 
being produced at all. Instead, Chung- 
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king is reported to be depending on 
Lend-Lease material carried over the 
Hump... The Army and Navy insist on 


their full quota of chicken because they. 


know its morale value. Reports from the 
fronts, from hospitals, and from re- 
cuperation stations show that, besides 
furnishing the best break from field 
rations, fried chicken really brings happy 
thoughts of home and family to GI Joe 
. . » British opinion seems to be harden- 
ing against the Bretton Woods financial 
plan; even Sir John Anderson, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who somewhat grudg- 
ingly supported it, is now against it. 


Germany’s Oil Crisis 

Recent heavy U.S. bombing of the 
oil refinery at Misburg, near Hannover, 
throws a light on Germany’s dwindling 
oil supply. Prior to the attacks, the Mis- 
burg refinery was the largest still active 
in Germany; its output was some 4,000 
barrels a day. This is about the capacity 
of the average small refinery in the U. S. 
‘The Standard Oil refineries in Baton 
Rouge turn out 135,000 barrels a day; 
Baltimore, 45,000 barrels; Bayway-Ba- 
yonne, 150,000 barrels, and Aruba, off 
Venezuela, 300,000 barrels. 


Canada’s Conscription Mess 


Canadian officers and correspondents 
retuming from Belgium and Holland 
confirm charges that Canadian troops 
are not adequately reinforced. Knowing 
little of the conscription mess at home 
(see page 66), they say this: Canada is 
without proper infantry replacements; 
troops from artillery and other service 
units are being rushed into the infantry 
with little training; high Canadian offi- 
cers Overseas are so angry at the situation 
that they won't discuss it with corre- 
spondents. A sidelight on the recent 
Ottawa Cabinet crisis: Friends of Air 
Minister C. G. Power say he resigned 
not because of the conscription bill, the 
reason he gave, but because Defense 
Minister J. L. Ralston had been forced 
out. 


Foreign Notes 


Argentina is intently watching the con- 
struction of military bases across the Rio 
de la Plata in Uruguay. The exact river 
boundary has never been demarked, and 
the shipping lane, vital to Buenos Aires, 
runs very close to the Uruguayan bank... 
The news agency which carries the heav- 
iest coverage of White House Lend-Lease 
reports is no U.S. outfit; it is Tass, offi- 
cial Soviet agency, which still moves 
about 5,000 words on each report, in- 
cluding such items as “three jeeps to 
Paraguay.” Reason: To disprove the 19438 
claim of ex-Ambassador Standley that 
Russia did not give adequate press play 
to U.S. aid . . . A surprising number of 
U.S. soldiers plan to go back to Aus- 
tralia and enter business after the war. 
. The Australian Government hopes to 
make it easy for them by waiving immi- 


gration requirements for Americans who 
have honorable-discharge papers from the 
U.S. Army. 





Turkish Purchasing 


No fewer than three separate Turk- 
ish missions will soon be searching for 
scarce U.S. products for immediate ex- 
port to Turkey. One, interested in buying 
airplanes, is already here, since its mem- 
bers are drawn from the Turkish dele- 
gation to the Chicago International Civil 
Aviation Conference. Another, seeking 
railway equipment and material, will ar- 
rive after canvassing the British market. 
The third mission is scheduled to come 
direct from the homeland to look for min- 
ing equipment. But although Turkey’s 
dollar balance is. some $135,000,000, 
Washington officials do not believe that 
the three missions will be authorized to 
spend more than a seventh of it or that 
they will find enough. material on which 
to spend even that. 


Check-Casher Investigation? 


Some in the banking community won- 
der why the Treasury doesn’t do a thor- 
ough job of investigating the causes of 
the currency expansion—the amount in 
circulation now is almost $25,000,000,- 
000, or more than five times the total in 
the boom year of 1929. They believe the 
department should begin by looking over 
the records of the professional check 
cashers, operators of the flourishing new 
business that has blossomed since the 
war began. The bankers are convinced 
that vag persons are paying large check- 
cashing fees to turn checks totaling hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars into cash 
instead of depositing them -with their 
banks where the records are available for 
income-tax scrutiny. Black-market deal- 
ings and tax avoidance are given as two 
reasons for the practice. 


Business Footnotes 


The WPB will soon launch a campaign 
urging mothers to be conservative in buy- 
ing infants’ clothing, such as pajamas and 
underwear. With additional allocation of 
yarn, the board now believes there will 
be almost enough to go afound, provided 
individuals buy no more than their actual 
needs . . . Now that the harvest is in, 
nearly 11,000 of the Jamaicans imported 
to help out in critical farm areas have 
gone to work in U.S. factories; another 
5,500 are remaining in the Southeastern 
states to help with winter crops . . . The 
WPB recently approved four more ap- 
plications to make vacuum cleaners under 
the spot authorization plan; production 
valued at $4,626,000 has now been OK’d 
for ten manufacturers during the first 
quarter of 1945 .. . Fuller Brush men— 
or women—are now offering housewives 
a new brand of cosmetics to augment 
their limited wartime line of brushes... 
Bankers are not happy over the pending 








bill in Congress to increase government 
loans to small manufacturers from $150.- 


‘000,000 to $350,000,000. They fear that 


it may later be amended to extend loans 
to other types of small business and point 
out that they recently have organized 
credit pools to handle such loans. 





Miscellany 


Frank Sinatra’s throat ailment is se- 
rious enough to force a drastic curb on 
his singing, which had built up to 127 
songs a day. He has canceled all concert 
and theater dates, cut short his New 
York night-club appearances, and _post- 
poned shooting of his next movie, sched- 
uled for this month. While resting in 
California, however, he will continue his 
two weekly radio shows . . . Many pub- 
lishers are currently disturbed over a 
trend among booksellers to ignore regular 
publication dates of new Books: some 
stores have violated the publisher’s re- 
lease date by weeks . . . Paper restric- 
tions which prohibit publishers from pro- 
ducing books now for 1945 release have 
forced houses which have exhausted their 
1944 paper quotas to keep employes idle 
the rest of the year. 


Movie Lines 

_ Movie officials say privately that James 
C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, will start a.cam- 
paign soon to make newsreel companies 
use live music instead of recordings for 
background and atmosphere; if the cam- 
paign is successful, the producers may 
eliminate all music from the films rather 
than slow up production with orchestra 
tions .. . A French underground film, a 
dramatic documentary of the FFTs 
block-by-block fight with the Nazis in 
Paris, is now being shown privately in 
the U.S. According to present plans, it 
will be edited for U.S. release with Eng- 
lish commentary, possibly by Charles 
Boyer, dubbed in . ... Lela Rogers, moth- 
er of Ginger, will be associate producer 
of RKO’s “Tomorrow Is Here.” Given 
major credit for her daughter’s screen 
success, Mrs. Rogers has been groomed 
for her new role for the past two years. 


Radio Lines 


Hollywood program producers have 


run up against a new difficulty in signing | 
film stars as guests; many stars already ’ 


have large earnings for the year and any- 
thing extra would go mainly into taxes 
. . . The current feud between several 
top radio stars and their high-priced an- 
nouncers over prominence in billing may 
end up with several important cast 
changes in network shows . . «. Sponsors 
with no products to sell until after the 
war are avoiding novelty programs, which 
usually have short life spans; they like the 
solid shows that build up slowly but have 
a strong potential listener appeal which 
can be cashed in later. 
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Another big rush 
on Long Distance lines 
this Christmas... 


It was a big rush last year. It may 


be even bigger this Christmas. 


So please help keep Long Distance 


lines clear for essential calls on 


December 24, 25 and 26. 


War still needs the wires — even 


on holidays. 


BELCL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Trends 





ae Leishe at GHO of 
The Periscope the War Effort 





Congress holds the keys to the foreign-trade doors which the 
dministration wants to open after the war. How it will use 
them probably will become known in the coming session. 


The four corners of Administration policy, as now outlined, call 
for foreign lending (but Congress must first repeal the Johnson 
Act); for foreign-exchange stability (requiring approval of the 
Bretton Woods agreement) ; for cutting trade barriers (meaning 
tariff reduction), and for an international economic organization 
(which would need ratification) . 


Policymakers are stressing to congressmen the immensity of the 
U.S. position in world economy. It is the only great nation 
with its industry intact, its finances capable of lending, and its 
people capable of much buying. And foreign markets, they 
contend, are essential to keep U.S. business moving at a high- 
employment pace. 


Severest test in Congress—and discussion is already under way 
on Capitol Hill—will be the Bretton Woods monetary fund and 
international bank. After that comes Johnson Act repeal; the Ad- 
ministration says that the law shuts off to private enterprise and 
the Export-Import Bank a field of lending which they could 
readily and profitably enter. Tariff reduction probably will be a 
gradual, long-range proposition. 


Congressional students of foreign trade discern a tendency in 
business to support Administration plans in their broad form— 
greater private lending, tariff reduction, and exchange stability. 
In some cases there is dispute as to methods, as in the Bretton 
Woods pact. . 


Disagreements are arising over lesser matters, however. An ex- 
ample is the status of the Webb-Pomerene Act. It was meant 
to authorize certain trade combinations exempt from antitrust 
laws. Small Midwest businesses, incapable of attracting export 
markets themselves, would like to band together under the 
law but feel that its hazy interpretations leave them open to 
prosecution. 


= e 

Who will carry American cargoes on the high seas will be gov- 
erned largely by a single factor: the amount of shipping re- 
quired for national defense. Current official thinking holds this 
to be the minimum size of the postwar merchant fleet to be 
kept in commercial operation. The proportions of that minimum 
aren't yet defined. 


Legislation on over-all shipping policy is a long way off. Legis- 
lators do not feel rushed. Developments in the Pacific war could 
change the present picture. 


The U.S. Navy doesn’t yet control the inland waters of the 
Philippines. China coastal seas are free to the Japs except for 
frequent harassing attacks—air, surface, and subsurface. Enemy 
resistance is as fanatical today as at Guadalcanal and Buna. 


These facts explain most of the rough going on Leyte. 


The first fact means that the Japs can still send limited rein- 
forcements to their Ormoc troops at night, although U. S. 
planes and PT-boats make such operations costly in both men 
and ships. - 


The second fact means that Japan’s empire still is not severed. 
Though its convoys are battered, they still bring raw materials 
from the East Indies and carry supplies to outlying garrisons, 
These lines won’t be cut until powerful air strength in the 


cane Philippines is established to shelter a full-fleet block- 
ade. 


The infantry’s pace measures the progress of the war. Great 
naval victories don’t shorten it much; supply lines to ground 
troops are guaranteed and warships are freed to whittle at 


enemy shipping. But plans anticipate that we will win all major 
battles. hs 


Stabilization officials in government insist that the effects of 
the WLB’s steel wage award can be summed up like this: (1) 
The cost of living won’t go up now; (2) steel prices won't 
either, generally, though a few may, and (8) workers who 
hoped to find in the decision a wide-open gate for general wage 
increases will find an opening, but a narrower one. 


Specific steel price increases depend on results of an OPA study 
now in progress, and on Vinson’s reaction to it. General inside 
opinion, however, is that steel-industry profits can absoyb the 
jolt except in a few hardship cases. As in the past, price relief 
will go to such firms. : 


Awards allowed the steelworkers, officials contend, were of a 
type the WLB hag given many times in the past, thus barring 
for a time any broad wage increases. But they feel that bends 
and bulges punched in Little Steel are precedents for some 
benefits for more than 1,000,000 workers in about 600 union 
locals whose cases awaited the steel decision. 


Tariff questions may complicate redemption of the Philippine 
independence pledge. President Osmefia has sent an agent to 
cea to enlist F. D. R.’s aid in dodging legislative pit- 
alls, 


The first independence act, granting full freedom July 4, 1946, 
cut the islands adrift economically. The new measure, cheer- 
fully ratifying a Presidential pledge of earlier independence 
given when Corregidor was under siege, recognizes the war- 
taught lesson of their economic dependence; it. provides for 
studies looking toward retention of some prewar ties. 


Congress may be in a different temper, however, when it 
comes to converting those findings into law. On sugar, the base 
of Philippine economy, lobbies of rival suppliers of the U. S. 
market are strong. Americans with prewar Philippine business 
strings are withholding postwar commitments until they learn 
how the tariff wind blows. 


Military bases, a steady source of Philippine income before 
the war, will be enlarged and multiplied afterward. Prdjected 
large expenditures will give the islands, as the Far Eastem 
bastion of U. S. naval and air power, not only security but some 
economic strength. 


But here again, legislative trouble looms, While the first inde- 
pendence act made post-independence bases the preserves of 
the U. S. alone, the revision dedicates them to “mutual defense. 
Hence the Philippines may. be asked to share the maintenance 
cost. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Helping to heat America for 40 years 


Coal—oil—gas—electricity! Through four decades, Reo has helped make pos- 
sible America’s broad use of these rich sources of winter warmth and comfort. 
Today, trucks as well as fuel must be conserved, bringing a flood-tide of 
delivery and service problems . . . and it is at a time like this, especially, 
that the stamina and dependability of Reo find a warm spot in the hearts 
of hard-pressed operators. Ask your Reo dealer about the limited 

government release of new war-toughened Reos for essential service. @ 


REO MOTORS, IinC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 

















To business men who are thinking about 


A PLANT IN THE WEST, 





TEXAS OR LOUISIANA 


Rilatenrecenbelaiptitite yeu. 


Although your company may be fully occupied with 
war work now, no doubt you, like ourselves, are mak- 
ing plans for post-war manufacturing and selling. 

You are familiar with the great population increases 
in certain states West of the Mississippi. And you may 
be thinking about a branch plant or additional distri- 
bution facilities in this area—not only to serve your cus- 
tomers out here, but also with an eye to the vast: unde- 
veloped markets of Asia, and Central andSouth America. 

If you are thinking along these lines, we respectfully 
ask you to write us. We think we can be helpful to you. 

Southern Pacific is the largest western railroad, and 
has more miles of line than any other United States rail- 
road. We serve Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and the West Coast 
of Mexico. We know this territory intimately, for we are 
the West’s pioneer railroad. 

The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than a 
million people since 1940, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 
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after the war... 


In the West alone, Southern Pacific serves more than 
twice as many communities as any other railroad, many 
of them exclusively. So if your plant is located on South- 


_ ern Pacific, the chances are two-to-one that your western 


customers are served by our rails, too. 

- We have an experienced industrial department, and 
traffic men in every sizeable city and town along our 
lines. These men live ‘on the ground” and are important 
citizens in their communities. They will be glad to de- 
velop any specific information you wish. 

You may be sure that any advice we give you will be 
sound and unbiased, for if the plant location we recom- 
mend should prove unsuited to you, our railroad would 


‘ .guffer, too. 


We have been handling matters like this for many 
years, and those who have dealt with us know that we 
can be trusted with their most confidential plans. 

If you have any interest at all in industrial sites or 
distribution facilities in our territory, please write me. 


I assure you that your inquiry will receive prompt, per- 
sonal and confidential attention. 


S-P 
The friendly . 
Southern Pacific 


The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than 
@ million people since 1940. Population means 
markets and manpower for your industry. 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY ° 


~ Newsweek 
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Allies Drive to Crush Wehrmacht 
~ Under Weight of Massed Armies 


Enemies Now Feeling Impact 
of Power United States Built Up 
in Three Years of Global War 


From the banks of the flood-swollen 
Roer, River in Germany, the GI’s could 
just catch a glimpse of the towers of Co- 
logne in the distance. From the super- 
fortresses some 30,000 feet above Japan, 
the bombardiers fixed Tokyo in their 
bombsights. 


These two incidents in two wars illus- 


| trated how far the United States had 


gone since that day of supreme Axis 
miscalculation on Dec. 7, 1941. In that 
three years the country had become 
probably the world’s greatest military 
power. It had shown that it could do 
what not even Americans had thought 
was possible—fight a winning war in 
both Europe and the Far East at the 
same time.- And ‘in Europe the bitter 


struggle had been brought to the final 
stage. , ‘ 

But it promised to be a harsh and per- 
haps prolonged final stage. Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill on Nov. 29 warned that it 
might be well to “leave out the word 
‘early’” from his previous forecast that 
the war in Europe could end in early 
summer. (Writing in the Army and Navy 
Journal, Gen. George C. Marshall, Amer- 
ican Chief of Staff, admitted that he had 
expected the Nazi war to be over by Dec. 
7, 1944.) But for the present at least, all 
along the western front the struggle was 
becoming more and more a war of attri- 
tion—a phrase used to cover actions in 
which one army grinds down another by 
sheer expenditure of men, machines, and 
explosives. 

The Germans called it a battle of 
equipment and in a sense it was. Through 
Antwerp, which had been opened to 
ocean convoys, the Allies poured the raw 
stuff of warfare. But it was also a battle 
of men. On just the front before Cologne 
four German divisions were chewed up. 






The great battle of equipment and attrition on the western front uses up men as well as shells and guns and tanks 


The Americans who did the chewing had 
their share of dead and wounded and the 
long hospital trains rolled back into Paris 
with casualties yet to become apparent in 
the official lists published in the United 
States. 

The decisive sector in this struggle to 
pulverize the Wehrmacht was still in the 
hills, woods, and industrial towns in the 
region just west of Cologne. The Ameri- 
can Ninth Army reached the Roer Riv- 
er, supposedly the main Nazi defense . 
line, at Jiilich and it was from there that 
the GI’s glimpsed Cologne. Farther south 
the American First Army fought to clear 
the Germans from the last tangled masses 
of the Hiirtgen Forest, and after a bitter 
assault, took the village of Inden. 

All along the rest of the front, the 
battle raged with varying degrees of 
fury—except for one sector. That was the 
British spearhead which was established 
between Nijmegen and Amhem by the 
airborne invasion of Holland. The Ca- 
nadian First Army was supposed to have 
moved in and the Nazis reported shelling 
troop movements there, for the spear- 
head still represented a strategic threat 
to the Reich, perhaps more dangerous 
than anywhere else on the front. The 
possibility that the Allies might try to 
smash through Arnhem into the north 
German plain was underlined by a visit 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower paid to 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, who would normally command 
such an operation. 
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WAR TIDES ; first 
, ; man 
: but | 
were 
The Future of War-IV ania 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. rit 
In this fourth article of his series, close. Such organizations are static and became a liability instead of an asset. an 
General Fuller deals with the relation consequently conservative, and in a pro-. — Again, had the Germans possessed coul 
between modern inventions and the gressive scientific age are generally the type of general staff I have in mind, the | 
organization of an army. . out of date when. most needed. They would not it have immediately seen 
: are jacks-of-all-trades and masters of that in so vast and ill-roaded a country D 
Looking back on the problem of 0ne, and are terrified by novelties be- as Russia, the crucial problem was thin; 
inventiveness, two points clearly stand C@use they upset their inertia. cross-country supply and that, without alon 
out. The first is that, in former days, To create a special-purpose army it, the larger the armored forces put. casu 
when the simplicity of army organiza- _ first. demands a new type of general into the field the more road-bound they cers 
tion may be likened to the handicraft staff, an organ which, ie the _man- must become?” obvi 
period in industry, the invention of a gement of any great business, is not In these three cases—and others with turn 
new and powerful weapon frequently only concerned with maintenance and ease could be added—the key to in- Lt. 
led to decisive results. The second is “iscipline, but above all with service, ventiveness is range of action governed “Orc 

that, today, when army organization is and to serve it must keep up-to-date by the dominant weapons, those of he s 

progressively catching up with indus- i all its departments. A separate sec- most effective range, the airplane and. “] 

trial machinecraft, the decisive effect tion of this staff should deal with each the tank. This suggests that, in the im- Con: 
of such inventions is becoming more Special problem, constantly reviewing mediate future, armies will be divided read 
and more circumscribed. it in the light of scientific and indus- jnto two cooperative grand divisions: plan 

At the opening of the present war, trial progress, and as constantly turn- a corps of the air and a co of: the rep 
it may still be said that the then re- ing over to inventors the specifications and, the latter representing the stable a VO 
cently discovered processes of radio lo- Of weapons and means it wants in- tactical element and the former the pou 
cation did have a decisive effect on the vented. : : mobile, which every fighting instrument way 

air defense of Great Britain. Yet toward _ Had such an analytic war brain ex- should possess, and which the human A 

its close, so novel a weapon as the fly- _isted in Britain in 1919, the embryonic body, the prototype of all such instru- Chit 

ing bomb, in spite of its effective range, mechanized army then in formation ments, does in its skeleton and muscles. the 
had none, because time was insufficient would not have been scr: apped, and had ovel 
wherein to build around it a highly or- it not been, as I have pointed out, the It would, therefore, seem that ther 
ganized machine tool. In itself it was Probabilities are that the whole course when inventiveness is placed on a sci- si 
but another projectile. of the war would have-been changed. entific footing, as it is today in all great saad 

Therefore, the conclusion is that, to Had Germany, before 1939, pos- industries, a time will come when only troo 

attain their maximum utility, inventions sessed such an organ, would not it those nations which possess vast war T 

should be suggested by the problems _ have seen that, at bottom, the conquest fetpeomd and are able to develop them but 

of war, not as they arise but by their of Europe was not a land but a sea x war will be in a position to create wicks 
being foreseen. In other words, through problem? For conquest could never be and maintain these completely indus- cide 
rolonged contemplation, and not as complete until the English Channel was __ trialized fighting forces. If so, then all opp 

{ loos normally been the case, by sudden _ successfully stormed. Therefore, that to those nations which cannot do so will posi 
inspiration. o to war before an instrument had _ be forced out of the running, untih a <i 
ser en invented which could storm the time may come when through. inven- take 

This means that as each major war Channel was to gamble with fate. As, tiveness one great power will be in the ies 
problem can be more readily and eco- in advance, such an instrument was position either. to compel world peace thre 

nomically solved by an instrument spe- not devised, England remained uncon- or, like Alexander the Great, conquer T 

cially built to solve it, the day of gen- quered, with the result that each Con- the world of its day—this time, not the the 

eral-purpose armies is drawing to a_ tinental nation that Germany overran’ empire of Darius but the entire globe. eel 
¢ ~~ . ing 
; ; the Canadians north of Antwerp, the 104th commanders fear mixups which result in oe 

ey Figh t by Nigh t had never even undergone an air raid. friend slaughtering friend in a deadly thal 

From the front before Cologne, Al The first division to land directly at Cher- game of blind man’s buff. Means of iden- a 
Newman, NEwswEEK war correspondent, _bourg, they missed Britain completely. tification are highly important, but, most lool 
sends this story of a fresh division and a But by this third week of the big push, _ vital of all, each man must keep his head se: 
fight by night. it became apparent that Terry Allen had and act decisively and quickly under the oor] 

trained a very g division indeed. nightmare conditions. 

Maj. Gen. Terry de la Mesa Allen, once Jumping off on Nov. 16 into the long- Concrete proof that Allen’s smart in- Pl. 
the famous commander of the First Divi- di town of Stolberg, they had somniacs could do just that was furnished ( 
sion of North African fame, recently fought their way by the bloody yard over in the taking of Weisweiler, a German 
popped up in the thickest of the fighting the ridge into Eschweiler, turned east to stronghold just east of Eschweiler. . Ke 
on the western front with his new divi- Weisweiler, then northeast to Inden. Under cover of the early winter dark- - 
sion—the 104th, which wears a shoulder ness, at 7 in the evening, Capt. Charles — 
patch depicting a gray timber wolf howl- Nightmares at Arms: Allen taught his 1 Glotzbach of Paxico, Kan., sneaked his om 
ing at a nonexistent moon in a green sky. timber wolves some new tricks along company up to the western outskirts of the 
They were in fast company, for to their - with the old, for as Germans on their Weisweiler and into the blackness nt 
south sat some of the greatest divisions of sector have discovered, the 104th is a. of the huge power plant, w they - 
the United States Army—the First, Third body of mig tenting specialists. Strange-' could emerge for attack from within the ma 
Armored, Ninth, and Fourth. ly enough, this is a little-developed town at dawn. . 

Until they saw action in October with technique in moder warfare, for most Once inside the building, the Captain's i 
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first concern was to find a suitable com- 
mand -post. He found his room all right, 
but it held six Germans who fortunately 
were cowed into surrender. Moreover, it 
quickly became apparent that the build- 
ing was alive with Krauts—two compan- 
ies, it later turned out. Still more em- 
barrassing was the fact that they had 
been aroused by the minor row. Glotzbach 
could hear them assembling at points in 
the building and in the courtyard. 


Death in the Moonlight: The obvious 
thing to do was to retreat quickly, taking 
along prisoners and hoping for as few 
casualties as possible. But successful offi- 
cers are not always those who do the 
obvious thing. Instead, the captain 
turned to his forward artillery observer, 
Lt. Warren Conrad of Ashland, Ore., 
“Order a concentration on this building,” 
he snapped. “Hurry!” 

“Fire on control point so and so,” said 
Conrad into his telephone, for guns al- 
ready had been registered on the power 
plant. There was a pause, then a startled 
reply. “That’s your present position,” said 
a voice from 105th Battery in the back of 
pounded Eschweiler. “Right. But fire any- 
way and hurry,” said Conrad. 

As the black minutes ticked away, 
G!otzbach got his company down into 
the cellar. Finally, “On the way” came 
over Conrad’s phone. Seconds _ passed, 
then hell broke loose overhead. There 
were screams and startled shouts in Ger- 
man and the sound of running feet as 
troops sought shelter. 

Then came the nerve-cracking wait, 
but finally a German commander, ob- 
viously believing the concentration an ac- 
cident and never dreaming his American 
opponent would call for fire on his own 
position, once more began to assemble his 
men—in the courtyard. It was a bad mis- 
take, because Glotzbach glimpsed them 
there as the full moon flashed briefly 
through the clouds. 

This time he called for timed fire—for 
the shrapnel air bursts so fatal to troops 
czught in the open. The terrible, crack- 
ing bursts proved too much for the enemy. 
or once and for all they got away from 
that accursed building, and Glotzbach’s 
company had a fairly quiet night. 

The cold sun of the following morning 
looked down palely on 80 German 
corpses in the courtyard. 


Plebiscite by Arms 


Great coal deposits make the densely 
populated 752 square miles. of the Saar 
Basin one of Germany’s important in- 
dustrial centers, though it does not com- 
pare with either the Ruhr or Silesia. 
‘lowever, ever since. the Saar rejoined 
the Reich by a treaty-scheduled plebiscite 
in 1985, its factories have turned out 
cnormous quantities of war goods. 

Historically, commercially, and senti- 
mentally, the Saar belongs to Germany 
and Germany intends to Becht to keep it. 
That was clearly shown last week as the 








American Third Army continued to 
smash through the Nazi defenses south 
of the Saar and along the Saar River to 
the west of the territory. 

Using trenches and houses instead of 
the wrong-way forts of the Maginot Line, 
hurling tanks and infantry in vicious on- 
slaughts, the Germans clung to their 
ground tenaciously. In one sector they 
slammed twelve counterattacks into the 
GI’s in 24 hours. In others, they mounted 
concentrations of artillery on ridges and 
turned their own towns into no-man’s 
land. However, the Americans scored a 
striking victory by taking the four-lane 
highway bridge over the 150-foot Saar 
River at Saarlautern with a surprise at- 
tack in a fog and then fought their way 
into the fire-gutted ruins of the town. 

‘But ahead of Lt. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton Jr.'s men lay the West Wall and an 
even harder fight than the Americans had 
around Aachen in September. There, the 
Germans who failed to stop the First 
Army were Wehrmacht scrapings hastily 
assembled when the veterans assigned to 
hold that sector were trapped south of 
Mons (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 18 and 25). 
Now the Nazis have had plenty of time 
to man the Saar defenses with seasoned 
‘troops. : 


Bridges Out and In 


Technically, the Allies liberated Stras- 
bourg on Nov. 24. But a detachment of 
Germans refused to get out of a small 
strip of land which controlled the two 
bridges acgoss the wide, gray Rhine. 
For seven days American artillery and 
infantry hammered at the bridgehead. 
Nazi shells whipped over the river in 
reply. 

The artillerymen on both sides took 
care not to hit the bridges. Apparently 
the Germans clung to a faint hope that 
they could retake: Strasbourg and use 
the spans to evacuate their forces from 
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the Vosges Mountains. Presumably the 
Americans had an equally faint ho 
that by some fluke they could seize the 
mined crossings. The United States 82nd 
Airborne Division had pulled that trick 
in September at Nijmegen in Holland. 

Last week the Nazis ended all these 
hopes. While a heavy fog cloaked the 
Rhine, they threw a smokescreen across 
the river below the city and evacuated 
their remaining troops. Then they blew 
up the bridges. 

Meanwhile, a spearhead of the Ameri- 
can Seventh Army sped down the western 
bank of the Rhine to meet forces of the 
French First Army coming up from the 
Belfort Gap; other Allied troops pushed 
after the skillfully retreating Germans 
through the Vosges Mountains toward the 
river. However, thousands of enemy sol- 
diers seemed to have a good chance of 
escaping from the great pincers with 
their lives, if not their equipment. There 
was a big gap between the Americans 
and the French forces on the Rhine, and 
that open space contained two more good 
bridges. ; 


Tough Beat in Prummern 


Five Tiger tanks bore down on the 
anti-tank platoon in Prummern com- 
manded by Lt. Carl C. Palm, 28-year-old 
Brooklyn ex-cop. In action for the first 
time, Palm ran forward alone and at- 
tacked with hand grenades. The Germans 
chased him to a roof-top. From that 
vantage point Palm killed the five tank- 
commanders with his rifle when they. 
popped out of the turrets to take a look. 

Moving to another house before dark, 
he shot three officers. All night Palm and 
nine of his men eluded the Nazis. The 
next day the battalion commander or- 
dered them out. Another infantry attack 


was scheduled. At the command post, 


Palm called for volunteers and led a squad 
back into Prummern. 





Associated Press 


GI's show more battle strain than this natty German officer they captured in Metz 
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Boner by Leclerc 

Fed up with sniping in occupied areas, 
Brig. Gen. Jacques Leclerc, the hot- 
headed Sciminediee of the French Sec- 
ond Armored Division which captured 
Strasbourg, pulled a prize boner last 
week when he decided to do something 
about it. He placarded the Alsatian capi- 
tal with threats to execute five German 
hostages for every Frenchman killed by 
snipers after 5 p.m. on Dec. 2. 

Supreme Allied Headquarters, startled 
and embarrassed, promptly disavowed re- 
sponsibility for the Leclerc ultimatum. 
A spokesman called it “contrary to the 
Geneva Convention,” which forbids the 
killing of prisoners of war. Before the 
deadline expired, American troops re- 
placed the French in Strasbourg and the 
posters were torn down. 

Handed a prize propaganda weapon, 
the German High Command, however, 
returned two threats for one. First, it 
pointed to the 2,000,000 French captives 
in Germany: “If it pleases General Le- 
clerc and General de Gaulle to have 
such reciprocal slaughter of the innocent 
victims, they may well get it.” Then it 
warned that it was considering abandon- 
ing all rules of civilized warfare. That 
might be bombast, but it fitted the Nazi 
concept that when Germany goes under 
it must claw civilization down with it. 


Blood, Sweat, and Cost 


“We have sacrificed most of our Vic- 
torian inheritance. What was the treasure 
’ of our grandfathers has gone.” 

_ With this comment the British Minister 
of Information, Brendan Bracken, last 
week handed correspondents in London 
a 64-page White Paper that told in stark 
statistical detail the cost of five years of 
“blood, sweat, and tears.” The White Pa- 


per also boldly disclosed hitherto jealously ° 


guarded military secrets because, in Brack- 
en's words, “the censors were in the cel- 
lar” when it was released. 
Highlights: 

@ Britain has suffered 563,112 military 
and 186,116 civilian casualties, including 
176,081 and 57,298 killed, respectively; 
in addition, 29,629 merchant seamen lost 
their lives. The British Isles thus bore the 
brunt of the empire’s total military casual- 
ties of 925,963, including 242,995 killed: 
@ Britain has mobilized more than one- 
third of all men 14 to 64 into the armed 
forces and almost one-half of all women 
14 to 59 in the auxiliary services, civil 
defense, and industry. The empire now 
has 8,700,000 under arms. 

@ British production has accounted for 
70 per cent of the supplies going to em- 
pire forces; the rest of the commonwealth 
provided 10 per cent, and the remaining 
20 per cent came from the United States. 
@ Material losses have included more 
than two-thirds of the ocean-going mer- 
chant fleet Britain possessed at the start 
‘of the war: 11,500,000 gross tons of 
British shipping had been sunk by the 





end of last year. One out of every three 
houses in the United Kingdom has been 
destroyed or damaged by enemy action. 
@ The war thus far has cost the British 
nation of 47,000,000 the equivalent of 
100 billion dollars; 50 per cent of the 
country’s prewar export business has been 


lost. Of Britain’s prewar assets abroad, 


$4,260,000,000 have been liquidated and 
$9,200,000,000 debt incurred. 


Into the Vacuum 


In a booklet, “World War Threatens 
on German Soil,” published in 1931, Gen. 
Erich Ludendorff, genius of the German 
Army in the last war, forecast that one of 
the decisive battles of the coming war 
would be fought near Lake Balaton in 
Southwestern Hungary. He visualized a 
desperate Hungarian Volkskrieg (people's 
war) against Czech, Rumanian, and 
Yugoslav troops invading the country 
from three sides. Eventually, he thought, 
the beaten Magyar Army would evacuate 
its “fearfully devastated” homeland into 
Austria south of Vienna. 

Last week, General Ludendorff’s pre- 
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Leclerc threat boomeranged 


diction began to come true. Virtually the 
only major difference was that, although 
the invading forces included Rumanian, 
Yugoslav, and Czecho-Slovak troops, the 
main attacking army was Russian. : 

The break-thrénah toward the Austrian 
border—“tragic,” the German radio called 
it—began on Nov. 29 when Marshal Feo- 
dor I. Tolbukhin’s Third Ukrainian Army 
burst across the Danube on a broad front, 
capturing historic Mohacs, where in 1526 
the Turks decisively defeated the Mag- 
yars and then went on to capture Buda- 
pest. 

Once across the river, the Russians, by 
Nazi admission, thrust into a vacuum, 
racing unchecked in 15- to 20-mile leaps 
west toward the Austrian border. and 


_ northwest on to Lake Balaton. Simul- 


taneously, Tolbukhin sent a flying column. 


due north along the Danube’s west bank. 
A second crossing threatened Budapest 
with encirclement from the rear. The 
Germans ordered an evacuation of Pest, 
the capital’s eastern half. 


Explosion-on-Trent 


It happened shortly after 11 a.m. on 
Nov. 27. All of a sudden the ground 
heaved, spewing hundreds of tons of 
earth into the air: The next moment 
bombs and shrapnel rained on _ the 
countryside near Burton-on-Trent in the 
very heart of England—a countryside al- 
ready strewn with the wreckage of farm- 
houses, church steeples, and factories. The 
blast was so violent it rocked five coun- 
ties. Windows were shattered; chimneys 
came crashing down, and doors were 
blown in as far as 30 miles away. One 
entire farm with its outbuildings sank 
beneath the earth; a cement factory was 
leveled; a village was almost wiped out. 

Official investigation disclosed that an 
underground RAF munitions dump had 
blown up from an unknown cause. The 
explosion destroyed 4,000 tons of bombs; 
many were hurled far into the air, some 


- of them scoring “direct hits” as they 


hurtled back to earth. Although unofficial 
estimates of casualties ranged up to 250, 
the Air Ministry announced on Nov. 30 
that only 59 had been killed. 

A German radio station claimed the ex- 
plosion had been set off by a hit with a 
V-2 rocket bomb. But the official investi- 
gation said the disaster was not attributed 
to enemy action. Local guesses were that 
one bomb had just “gone off” and set off 
the entire dump. 


Vipers’ Nests 


Both V-1, the robot bomb, and V-2, 
the rocket bomb, continued last week to 
fall in London, Antwerp, and Liége— 
according to German communiqués and 
inferential Allied admission. Meanwhile, 
a little more of the mystery surrounding 
V-2 was lifted by the British Air Ministry 
and by fighter pilots attacking the launch- 
ing sites. 

These sites are merely small, concrete 
aprons which resemble short stretches of 
road. They are so simple to construct that 
they can easily be moved from one spot 
to another. Around each installation are 
small buildings, obviously _fire-control 
towers and storage depots. The 15-ton 
rockets must be shipped to the sites, 
believed to be largely in Holland, on 
special railroad cars. Near the launching 
area, they are loaded onto heavy, eight- 
wheeled cradles and then hauled by 
truck to the launching place. 

The launching itself is simple. The 
bombs are placed, like fat candles, on 
the edge of the apron, apparently with- 
out any outside support. The 1l-ton war 
head, shipped separately, is next at- 
tached. The bomb is fused and hurtles 
skyward with a long, hissing roar. 
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Rocket Saga: A reconnaissance picture (left) of Peenemiinde in Germany shows (a) flak positions, (b) rocket cradles, and 
(c) two V-2s; a rocket leaves a fiery trail in the air (right top); the remains of the propulsion machinery 
are ee by American soldiers in Belgium (for V-2's victims, see page 59). 


V-2, unlike V-1, cannot be siteiked in 
the air because of -its tremendous speed. 
Allied pilots have occasionally seen one 
blazing comet-like across the sky. Fur- 
thermore, the sites are heavily camou- 
flaged and, according to fliers who have 
attacked them, equipped with numerous 
mobile flak batteries. 

These factors have obliged the fliers 
to concentrate on destroying bombs on 
the ground, shooting up and harassing 
the skilled workmen who launch them, 
and, by constant patrol, keeping ground 
crews under cover as much 


China in Peril 
The deepening. military and political 


crisis which may force China. out of the 
war marched toward an inexorable climax 


—.-- sem. 


last week. The rapid advance of the 


Japanese armies menaced both Chung- 
king ‘and Kunming, the headquarters of 
the American Fourteenth Air Force. In 
Chungking Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek .admitted. the “extremely difficult” 


situation at the front and once again re- 


as possible. Q 


shuffled his government. This time H. H. 
Kung, brother-in-law of Madame Chiang, 
resigned as director of the executive Yuan 
(the Kuomintang directive body) and 
Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, Madame’s 
brother, was made Acting President of 
the Yuan. 


Wet Hell at Leyte 


Ten days after the invasion of the 
Philippines, ,Gen. Douglas . MacArthur 
triumphantly and prematurely announced 
that the final liberation of Leyte was 


‘nearly accomplished. The next day, as if 


to mock his claim, the Japanese succeed- 
ed in landing more than 11,000 reinforce- 
ments and a typhoon struck the island. 
Since then the weather and the enemy 
have seemed to ‘work in league to delay 
the day when MacArthur can announce 
the island is “secure.” 


Mush and Mold: Last week six of the 
General's seven communiqués stressed 
the part which the constant rains have 
played in hampering operations. The nor- 


mal rainfall for November is about 12 
inches, but during the month 23% inches 
fell on Leyte. 

To the GI’s this was more than a sta- 
tistical fact. In addition to natural dis- 
comfort, they experienced increasing mis- 
ery and want. Supply officers spoke of 
using roads for boats instead of trucks, 
whose wheels created ripples in the d 
soupy mud. Many troops on the sprawl- 


_ing front of the Ormoc corridor had to 
be supplied by plane; others hauled their 


rations and ammunition on the backs of 
men. 

The sheets of rain often reduced visi- 
bility to a few feet, so infiltratin 
could come right up to the Yanks Eceene 
they were detected. Lying in the wetness, 
some of the wounded who might have 
lived were drained of the power of- re- 
sistance. Water soaked through canvas 
coverings to ruin food supplies. Men in 
foxholes developed sores, rashes, and fun- 

s infections. Their shoes molded and 
fell apart; their feet swelled. Weapons 
rusted unless they were frequently oiled, 

Nonetheless, the 32nd Division moved 
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farther south down the corridor toward 
Ormoc. Below that port on Leyte’s west- 
ern shore the Seventh Division beat off 
several frantic banzai charges to keep the 
Japs cooped up. And for the first time a 
destroyer squadron steamed through the 
mined waters of the Camotes Sea and 
shelled the Ormoc area for one and a half 
hours, drawing no return fire. The ships 
caught a surfaced Jap submarine near the 
harbor and sent it down with gunfire. 


Tokyo Hollers Murder 


The term “hairy barbarians” is the 
usual epithet the Japanese apply to Oc- 
cidentals. But on very special occasions 
they add a super-insult and call white 
men “albinos.” 

Last week, worked up to a fuming 


After Three Years: How We H 


rage by two air raids on Tokyo within 60 


hours—one a night raid—the Japs pulled 
loose all the stops. Crying that American 


_ airmen were “albino apes,” they warned 


that the angered populace would kill any 
who parachuted to Japan. To their disap- 
pointment, however, no B-29s were shot 
down in the attacks. 

Thus on the afternoon of Dec. 3 the 
Saipan-based B-29s called on the Japa- 
nese capital again. The weather was clear 
and the bombing was good. The objective 
was the Musashina plant of the Naka- 
jima Aircraft Co. One squadron reported 
that 75 per cent of its missiles smacked 
the target area, while the last squadron 
over Tokyo saw several large fires being 
whipped up by an unusually high wind. 
gd time Jap fighters brought down one 


SARS 
RRR: 


Since Pearl Harbor the United States has forced the Japs back 
into their empire strongholds. The sinking ships denote the 
five decisive naval engagements which whittled down the 


Riding the Bombs 
Reporter on 3-Layer Air Raid Sees 
Death and Destruction at Manila 


William, Hipple, NEwswEEK war cor- 
respondent, wrote this story of his tor- 
pedo-bomber ride to Manila on Oct. 29. 
but censorship and transmission delays 
held it up until last week. Yet it is still as 
vivid as it was the day he made the flight. 


In the ready room of the torpedo 
bombers, the reports were coming in 
about the first strike of our planes against 
Clark Field near Manila. 

“Airborne opposition over the target 
very intense,” said a solemn voice on the 
squawk box. I had just finished gulping 


ave Driven Back the Japs __ 


Newsweek—Stone, DeMorelané 


Imperial Fleet. The crossed-out soldiers show how the Jepe 
have been thrown out of many island outposts and all Amer- 
ican territory except Wake and the Philippines. 
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down the lump in my throat when the 
squawk box came on again, saying: 
“Pilots, man your planes!” . 

I was flying with the torpedo squadron 
skipper, Lt. Comdr. Lloyd Van Antwerp, 
and I followed him to our plane. The 
gunner, thin, young Bill Crenshaw of El 
Paso, Texas, and the radioman, Hugh 
Erminger of New Orleans, La., tucked me 
into the tiny compartment between the 
pilot’s cockpit and the turret gun. — 

We pulled smoothly off the flight deck 
after the fighters and dive bombers and 
joined up with five other torpedo planes. 
The tightness of formation was a con- 
tinual source of worry to the passenger. 
We flew with our wings interlapping and 
many times it seemed as if the propel- 
lers of our wingmen would rip into us. 
We were so close together that any gram- 
mar-school broad jumper. could have 
leaped from wing to wing down the for- 
mation. The dive bombers were flying in 
‘a layer above, with the fighters still high- 
er. Sometimes the Hellcats broke off and 
weaved around us. 


Idyll on High: “How are the bombs— 
all armed?” Pilot Van Antwerp asked 
over the interphone. 

“Okey dokey, all set, sir,” answered 
Erminger from the. compartment in the 
rear. We were carrying four 500-pound 
bombs today instead of torpedoes. 

_ We soon came from the mountains into 
beautiful, flat; green country where rivers 
wound snakily through cultivated fields 
and there were large settlements along 
the banks. From the air it was an idyllic 
scene of rural peace. 

- Ahead we could see Clark Field—the 
field where the Japanese destroyed most 
of our B-17s when they first bombed the 
Philippines Dec. 8, 1941. It is a broad, 
white field, standing out clearly in a green 
setting. We looked over Manila to the 
south, but there wasn’t much time for 
sightseeing. 

“I can see planes taking off from the 
field,” Van Antwerp said. “They look like 
four-engined bombers.” Soon we could 
see that field revetments and dispersal 
areas were coated with scores of four-en- 
gined jobs and two-engined bombers and 
fighters, which apparently had been fer- 
tried down recently. They were scattered 
over a large area and would be hard to 
hit. Our particular target was the hangars 
and other installations. 


Going. Down: Suddenly the skipper 
shouted: “Let’s go down now.” And we 
peeled off, still in formation. We started at 
10,000 feet and plunged into a steep dive. 

I was nearly standing on my head, for 
my -back was toward the pilot and I had 
my feet thrust up to brace stiffly against 
the bulkhead. My stomach was churning 
and my eyes were bulging out. We were 
traveling several hundred miles an hour. 
At last the radioman called off “2,000,” 
and we pulled out of it. I had a perfect 
view as we came out. 

Some of the bombs went squarely into 





a large hangar. Its sides puffed out like 
a_ balloon being inflated and then it 
collapsed in smoke and flame. Other 
bombs hit buildings and planes, and we 
could see at least six big fires as we sped 
away. The personnel was mostly in hiding, 
but one Jap pilot was running frantically 
from his plane. He must have pulled the 
rip cord in his confusion for the para- 
chute was-streaming out behind him. 

Enemy anti-aircraft opened up, but it 
was too late and the puffs followed us. 
Our torpedo planes were scattered now 
after their runs, and the others hurried 
toward us. All but one. came back into 
formation. 


A Zero Kills: The Zeros had been 
waiting high above as we came out of our 
dives. They-didn’t attack on our way in. 
It is obviously easier to shoot down planes 
when they are scattered after the target 
runs. One screaming Zero swooped down 
on a lone torpedo plane and it soon began 
to fall. It twisted and:turned crazily and 
nose-dived into a plowed field. Three of 
our men ‘were gone—men who had been 
waving and smiling at us and talking mer- 
rily on the radio a few minutes before. 

It made you sick to watch the Jap pilot 
climb in a sort of cocky corkscrew ma- 


neuver like a victory roll as if to show 


off in front of us for his kill. 

Crenshaw, the gunner, rapped on his 
ball turret, pointed up, and shook his 
fist. A Zero was coming down from thou- 


_sands of feet above, barreling down in an 


. Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
Carrier pilots operating around the Philippines catch their sleep when they can 


almost vertical dive and firing. His tracers 
kept jabbing toward our formation, and 
I expected to be hit any instant. 


A Zero Dies: My little cockpit was full 
of powder smell from Crenshaw’s gun 
and I began to doubt whether I should 
have come along. 

This same’ persistent Zero quickly ma- 
neuvered around and this time made a 
run on us from the rear. He streaked by 
like a bolt of lightning, not more than a 
hundred feet from the plane. 

All our torpedo planes were firing at 
him, and this time he didn’t get away. I 
could see Crenshaw’s tracers go into him. 
He began to waver, smoke, and flame and 
finally crashed after a long glide to 
earth. 

The Nips were trying to stay away from 
our fighters and to get at easier-to-hit 
bombers, but our single seaters went to 
work on them. I could see ‘a melee of 
diving, climbing planes in dogfights and 
then occasionally falling, burning planes— 
all Japanese. We didn’t lose a fighter in 
combat on this strike. 


Everybody joined up soon in a three-’ 


layer formation and we hiked for home 


over the fields and rivers and then the 


mountains. 


Home Afloat: Two planes away on our: 


right there was trouble. Oil was stream- 
ing across the fuselage of a torpedo bomb- 
er. The pilot looked cool and normal, but. 


pretty soon he radioed almost matter-of- 


* 
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factly: “My plane is shot up and I'm hit. 
I have my arm tied up. I’m going down.” 
The skipper gave him the OK and good- 
luck signal. 

The damaged plane turned away and 
started down just as the fleet came in 
view, the carriers, battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers which’ Radio Tokyo said 
had been sunk only a couple of days be- 
fore in a big fleet battle. The dying tor- 
pedo bomber finally splashed into the wa- 
ter and settled right side up. We swung 
low to see all three men quickly scram- 
ble onto the wings and pull out a life 
raft. A destroyer broke away from the 
main force, and we circled until we saw 
the three pulled aboard. : 

We eventually got into the landing cir- 
cle, made a smooth landing,-and retired 
to the ready room for postmortems. 


They Also Fought: Then we learned 
that half an hour after we had taken off, 
our ships had been attacked by a group 
of “Judies” or single-engined dive bomb- 
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ers. We must have passed them some- 
where on our way to Luzon. Two had 
been shot down by anti-aircraft, making 
41 Japs downed for the day. 

But one of these enemy planes brought 
tragedy to our ship. This Judy was hit 
and burning on one wing and it fell 
toward the ship. The flaming plane came 
toward the starboard side, cleared the 
flight deck by a few feet, and exploded 
as it hit the gun gallery on the port side. 

This crash dive killed six men out- 
right—five of them Negro stewards who 
manned this battery because they wanted 
“to fight and not just wait on table.” 
Three more, two of them colored, died 
soon afterward. The tenth died in the 
evening. These men had stuck to their 
guns, firing all the time, even though 
the enemy plane was plunging straight 
at them. 


“Yet Shall He Live”: Funeral services 
were planned for 3 p.m. but were de- 
layed when enemy planes were reported. 


eases 











At the all-clear, representatives of va- 
rious ship departments, including a grave- 
faced row of Negro steward-gunners, 
gathered on the hangar deck. Nine flag- 


-draped bodies sewn into canvas bags 


rested by the open side of the ship as 
Protestant and Catholic chaplains gave 
prayers. 

“We thank Thee for the memory of 
these our shipmates who have so bravely 
lived and given their last full measure 
of devotion,” one of the chaplains 
prayed. 

Heads were bowed and there were 
many tears as he continued: “I am the 
resurrection and the life, he that believeth 
- me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
ive. 

’ Marine riflemen fired three volleys, 
and then a bugler sounded slow mourn- 
ful taps as the bodies slid into the sea. 

I thought then too of the pilots and 
crewmen I’d seen go down that day over 
_ Field. This service was also for 
them. 
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Who Should Command the Pacific War? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


On the third anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, it might be well to attempt a 
brief outline of Pacific strategy from the 
viewpoints of retrospect and prospect. 

In the past, two independent com- 
mands, the Central and South Pacific 
under Admiral Nimitz and the South- 
west Pacific under General MacArthur, 
have worked successfully through the 
outer fringes of Jap defenses until they 
have now struck the central core. The 
important factor which has made these 
successes possible has been cooperation 
between Nimitz and MacArthur. Never- 
theless, up to the present time this co- 
operation has been a long-range affair, 
with Nimitz’s headquarters in Pearl 
Harbor and MacArthur’s somewhere in 
the Southwest Pacific. 

The division of authority was impera- 
tive at first. MacArthur had Australia to 
guard and a further objective to push 
forward toward the Philippines. Nimitz 
had the Hawaiian Islands to guard and 
the furthef incentive to push west toward 
the same general objective for which 
MacArthur was aiming. 

In the meantime, a strong Jap fleet 
was in the offing. When we moved into 
Leyte the second battle of the Philip- 
pines brought to the fore a rather funda- 
mental naval concept: Whoever com- 
mands the fleet in any ocean should be 
near the point of contact when an en- 
ent takes place, in order to plot 

course of the action and issue defi- 
nite instructions. Now that we have 
struck at Japan’s strong line of defense 


in operations which are the forerunner 
of similar ones to come as we move 
toward Tokyo, the above-mentioned 
principle is emphasized on. grander 
scale. 

In short, the day for long-range co- 
operation in the Pacific has passed, and 
the time has come when the leaders in 
charge of the various forces involved in 
future offensive operations must be 
near the point of action and in close 
personal contact with each other. 


This also brings up the question, 
do we neéd a supreme commander in 
the Pacific similar to the one set up in 
Europe for the western front? . 

There are four Pacific lines of ap- 
proach to Tokyo. The first runs through 
the Kurile Islands to Hokkaido. The 


- second runs north from Guam through 


the Bonins to Honshu. The third runs 
from China through Manchuria and 
Korea to the strait of Tsushima, then 
across to Kyushu. The fourth runs 
through the Philippines, Formosa, and 
the Ryukyu group of islands, then on to 
Kyushu. 

The fourth route then appears to be 
the most logical and practical. Along 
this route are islands which may be by- 
passed and others which furnish excel- 
lent advance bases, capable of holding 
many ships, soldiers, aircraft, and sup- 
plies. This route constitutes our fighting 
front. It is an amphibious front, in 
which each arm—air, sea, and land— 
must play a close-knit cooperating part 


and sometimes a role which, appearing 
independent, yet contributes essentially 
to the forward progress of the whole 
team. 

In Europe the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. It is not an amphibious war 
which is being fought there, but essen- 
tially a military one, where every other 
service activity must be subordinated 
to the needs of the military front. Hence 
the need for a supreme commander who 
is a military man. 

In the Pacific, however, a different 
condition exists. Each service arm—air, 
sea, and land—can claim recognition as 
playing the most important role and 
thus secure for one of its group the 
appointment as a supreme commander. 
But here again difficulties arise. No 
soldier, however well qualified tech- 
nically, can know intimately the prob- 
lems connected with naval command, 
and it would be absurd for a naval 
leader, who knows few of the com- 
plexities of Army leadership, to dictate 
where and how a land mass should be 
occupied. And good airmen are not 
necessarily conversant with naval and 
military -matters. ° 


And so, while there is an apparent 
need for a joint board of directors at 
the front, of whom from past experi- 
ence and performance MacArthur 
stands first, there still must arise in 
the future many decisions which can 
be settled only by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington. 














Once again it’s time to make .a bowl of 


Merry Ohristmas! 


The ingredients: Here’s all you need 
for the most soul-satisfying “Bowl 
of Merry Christmas” you ever tasted 
—a Four Roses Egg-Nog: 

Six eggs...34 cup sugar...1 pint 
cream...lpint milk...1 oz. Jamaica 
Rum ...1 pint Four Roses Whiskey 
... grated nutmeg. 


The procedure: Beat separately 
yolks and whites of eggs. Add 14 cup 
sugar to yolks while beating. Add 4 
cup sugar to whites after they have 


been beaten very stiff. Mix egg 
whites with yolks. Stir in cream and 
milk. Add the pint of Four Roses 
and the rum. Stir thoroughly. Serve 
very cold, with grated nutmeg. 


The delightful result: A bowlful (five 
pints) of the fluffiest, grandest Egg- 
Nog ever ladled into a cup...a fitting 
tribute to your skill as a mixer and 
to the superb and matchless flavor 
of that truly magnificent whiskey— 
Four Roses! 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 
A blend of straight whiskies 


—90 proof. Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corporation, N. Y. 
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Ctnd the Gloy Of the Le the great anthem from Handel's Messiah,” interpreted 


for the Capehart Collection by Bernard Lamotte. For information on reproductions of paintings in the 


Capehart Collection, write to Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 





Ring out, oh voices, in glad hosanna! 
Ring out... from solemn cathedral 
and simple chapel, from distant ship 
and island shore. Lift heavenward a 
hymn whose message fills the world 
with hope. 


To men free to sing their faith, 
Christmas, this year, comes as a day 
of deep rejoicing. To men still fettered, 
yet unafraid, it offers new-forged 
comfort. To both, it is a time of prayer 


that may soon know fulfilment. . . . 


For the light of peace is lengthening, 
and there is promise that at last the 
forces of hatred shall be banished from 
the earth . . . that the hearts of all 
peoples, shadowed by great sacrifice 
and sorrowing, shall once again hold 


only mercy and good-will. 


Then, truth shall triumph over tyranny. 
And the glory of the Lord shall be 


revealed. 


The Coigooheit— he. Geanwoit 
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Question of ‘Pull’ in Washington 
Raised by Ouster of Biddle Aide 


Several Groups Urge Probe 
of How Far Former Officials Go 
in Merchandising Influence 


. The President used strong and un- 
equivocal language: 

“When statements made by Norman 
Littell first appeared in the papers I 
wrote to him that it was primarily an ex- 
ecutive matter and that I hoped for his 
own career he would resign. Since then 
he has volunteered a long statement, thus 
substantiating what the Attorney General 
had said about his insubordination. This 
is inexcusable; and under the circum- 
stances my only alternative is to remove 
him from office, which I have done to- 
day.” 

Thus abruptly last week Mr. Roosevelt 
acted to halt the latest high-ranking feud 
of his Administration: A running battle 
between Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle and his subordinate in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Norman Littell, Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of the 
lands division. Long a subject of Wash- 
ington tattle, and general public property 
since Biddle first sought Littell’s resigna- 
tion on Nov. 18—too late to make it cam- 
paign fodder—the quarrel was the third 
major duel between government headlin- 
ers in the last two years (the others: 
Henry Wallace vs. Jesse Jones; Donald 
Nelson vs. Charles E. Wilsort). 

The Biddle-Littell clash evoked the 
penalty implicit in a Presidential ban 
against official bickering in public, laid 
down in the Wallace-Jones affair. But 


Harris & Ewing 


Behind the spectacular clash of Biddle and Li 






certain important aspects of the newest 
hierarchical dispute set it apart from its 
forerunners. It cast unprecedented asper- 
sions on the conduct of a Cabinet mem- 
ber. It involved a colorful and controver- 
sial’ outsider—Thomas E. (Tommy the 
Cork) Corcoran, onetime White House 
top-drawer adviser now engaged in pri- 
vate law practice. And it ended with a 
rarity for, President Roosevelt—summary 
dismissal of a man whom he had per- 
sonally appointed to high office.* 


Case Opener: The events leading up 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s action were these: 
@ Learning that Biddle had demanded 
Littell’s head, the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee sat up sharply. In the past 
Littell had been a frequent and helpful 
committee witness. Had his appearances 
—and their attendant publicity—preju- 
diced Biddle? Sen. James M. Mead of 
New York, the committee chairman, 
sought an answer from both men. 
@ The Attorney General replied briefly 
in the negative. The request for Littell’s 
departure, he said, “was in no way con- 
nected with any testimony he has giv- 
en.” For some time, Biddle explained, 
their relationship had been such “that I 
no longer reposed in him the kind of con- 
fidence that was essential for the best in- 
terests of the department.” 
@ The Assistant Attorney General an- 
swered with a sizzling, 12,000-word blast 
which engrossed first a closed committee 





*The last such dismissal, in 1938, ousted. TVA 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan, a move which brought 
Fa age by a Congressional committee whose 
counsel, coincidentally, was Francis Biddle. 
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Bias Associated Press 
ttell is the cherubic figure of Tommy Corcoran (center) 













































session and later the public itself (com- 
mittee desires for secrecy were upset 
when a Littell sympathizer gave a copy 
to a reporter). Preluding his charges with 
a blunt denial that “personal incompati- 
bility” had anything to do with the case, 
Littell flatly declared: “The estrange- 
ment resulted from my refusal to coop- 
erate with conduct of the Attorney Gen- 
eral which was contrary to basic prin- 
ciples of good government.” 


Biddle on Griddle: Littell then pro- 
ceeded to cite chapter and verse on the 


_gradual deterioration of his relations with 


his boss. Out of 26 closely typewritten 
pages arose the shadowy figure of. the 
third person. Littell said, in effect: The 
trouble with Biddle was Tommy Corco- 
ran, whose concern for the interests of 
his wealthy clients had caused him to 
wield his personal influence over Biddle 
in an attempt to bring Littell into line. 
~The lands-division chief went into 
voluminous detail on one of the “principal 
incidents” leading to the demand for his 
resignation, the case of the Savannah 
Shipyards, a Corcoran client. Littell said 
that even before government appraisers 
had finished looking over the company’s 
properties, for which condemnation pro- 
ceedings had been filed, Biddle pressed 
him for a_ settlement, explaining that 
he would like to settle the case “in view 
of his past relationships with opposing 
counsel.” ' This, Littell declared, made 
difficult “the proper handling of this 
Penefit of the govern- 
ment.” (Eventually in the courts the 
company won $300,000 more than the 
$1,085,000 it had offered to settle for.) 
As a by-product, Littell went.on, he 
failed to get from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission pertinent data which 
it had- amassed on Savannah’s parent 
company, Empire Ordnance Co., also a 
Corcoran client. The SEC. Littell de- 
clared, felt that the information, if given 
the Justice Department, would “pass 
right through to ‘Tommy Corcoran,” and 
it wished to protect the material, needed 
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for the subsequent indictment of the 
parent company’s owner. 

Littell described other points of fric- 
tion between himself and Biddle. Many, 
he asserted, centered around his Con- 
gressional testimony in the Elk Hills oil 
reserve controversy, the Breakers Hotel 
case at Miami, Fla., and the surplus- 
property bill. At one point or another, 
_ he said, Biddle evinced “confusion” and 
“superficiality” of mind, “irritation,” and 
“resentment and petulant resistance.” 

His statement concluded: “Of course 
I have been tempted to resign and leave 
an atmosphere deliberately made unpleas: 
ant at every possible opportunity. Cer- 
tainly my own economic interests would 
have been better served by doing so, but 
where did my public duty lie? The an- 
swer seemed very clear. I had to remain.” 


Time for a Change? Less than 24 
hours after Littell’s sensational allega- 
tions, he was out of the job he had held 
since 1939 under three attorneys general. 
Biddle himself, aside from calling the 
document “reckless and unfounded,” 
deigned ro point-by-point reply. But 
there were seve in the department to 
dispute Littell’s account of the feud. 

According to their version, the trouble 
stemmed first from a sharp conflict of 
personalities, accented by what they 
termed Littell’s egoism, crusading fervor, 
and blind, impractical zeal. Helpful to 
the. mutual rancor were tales brought 
back to Biddle that Littell had dubbed 
his chief “on the way out” and himself 
on the way in as Attorney General. 

Further, they declared, a fixed depart- 
ment rule followed by government agen- 
cies required that all statements or ap- 
pearances before Congress on depart- 
mental matters be cleared in advance 


». 





with the Attorney General. This, they 
charged, Littell had in certain outstand- 
ing instances violated—a clear-cut case of 
insubordination. ~ 

Biddle adherents admitted that Biddle 
was close to Corcoran, owed him much— 
allegedly even the Solicitor-Generalship 
he held before his current office—and 
therefore unquestionably felt allegiance 


toward him. But they‘scoffed at sugges- 


tions that Biddle would either jeopardize 
his reputation or risk a scandal for Cor- 
coran. 


Significance-——~— 


The Littell-Biddle outburst impairs 
Biddleé’s prestige with liberals and re- 
news Congressional interest in Corcoran’s 
lawyer-lobbyist influence. It is important 
in its implications and in the possibility 
that a committee of Congress will pursue 
them. 

The much-mooted topic of Corcoran’s 
power stems from the fact that not only 
was he once President Roosevelt’s right- 
hand man, but during that era he placed 
protégés and friends in key jobs through- 
out the government. The technique was 
not new: Corcoran himself came to Wash- 
ington with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in 1982 under the sponsor- 
ship of the man who virtually invented 
the placement system—Felix Frankfurter, 
then a Harvard law professor, now a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

But in the case of Corcoran, his adapta- 
tion of the system has resulted in financial 
gain for him since he became a lawyer- 
lobbyist in 1940. Because of job place- 
ments he made. and close friendships he 
developed as a government official, he 
has automatically been able to open im- 
portant doors since then as an interme- 
diary for wealthy clients. The practice 
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Fall of 1929: Attended by wife and daughter he is wheeled from Teapot Dome trial 
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is not new nor peculiar to Corcoran nor 
to the New Deal, but it has raised in 
Congress the old question: How far can 
an ex-government official go in the histor- 
ic game of merchandising “influence”? 

Last .week, three groups in. Washing- 
ton were urging a fresh examination of 
the issue: (1) Southern conservatives, 
who are anxious to unseat Biddle for 
labor’ and _. racial ‘ rulings obnoxious to 
them; (2) liberals, who have weakened 
on Biddle and: have long regarded Cor- 
coran’s business connections with an in- 
quiring eye; and (3) Republicans, who 
are in the traditional minority-party po- 
sition of favoring any investigation of the 
party in power. 

In addition, important’ segments of 
both the conservative and liberal press 
were thumping for action. Typical was 
a column by the Scripps-Howard Pulitzer 
prizewinner (1938), Thomas L. Stokes: 

“The susceptibility of Biddle to the in- 
fluence of his friend and sponsor, Corco- 
ran... is creating a hot ‘issue . . . It is 
not good government. It is raising in many 
minds the question of Mr. Biddle’s fitness 
for his high office . . . All this smacks too 
much of making government a private 
matter among friends . . . Congress 
should take time now to investigate the 
whole business.” 

The President’s ouster action was in- 
evitable; Littell had burned his bridges 
behind’ him, by what appeared to be 
deliberate insubordination, to force a 
showdown. Whether or not the contro- 
versy lapses apparently is wholly up to 
Congress. 


The Record Stands 


Only four days earlier the pain-ridden, 
embittered old man had passed his 83rd 
birthday. There was little to celebrate. 
His ceaseless fight for vindication had 
failed; the ‘illness that had plagued him 
throughout his long ordeal had crippled 
him until he could no longer walk. Albert 
B. Fall, of Teapot Dome notoriety, was 
near the end of a career that had encom- 
passed a spectacular rise from the ob- 
scurity .of a territorial. legislature to a 


- Cabinet post, and swifter descent into 


ignominy. ; a 
Last week, in an El Paso; Texas, 


~ Catholic hospital, Albert Fall died in his 


sleep—21 years and one month after the 
start of the investigation that ultimately 


_ made him the first Cabinet officer to be 


convicted of a felony. 
_ All that Fall had _built—his reputation 


_ as a leading Republican senator, as one 


of the fathers of statehood for New 


Federal government. __. 
The ugly chapter in ‘Fall’s life could 
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not have been foreseen by the public. 
His reputation for honesty, integrity, and - 
fearlessness had been im ble. He had 
even been chosen head of a committee 
to determine if the ailing President Wil- 
son was fit to remain in office. He had 
played a major role in Congress, and was 
able and sharp in debate, particularly on 
foreign affairs. 

An intimate of Sen. Warren G. Har- 
ding, Fall: was assured of a Cabinet post 
on Harding’s election as President, and 
on March 4, 1921, he became Secretary 
of the Interior. Two years later Fall re- 
signed from the Cabinet after an out- 
wardly uneventful tenure. Ostensibly re- ~ 
tiring because of differences in view 
on Administration policy involving Alas- 
ka, he returned to 
Ritos home near the foot: of the Sierra 
Blanca. There he had steadily extended 
his holdings until he had a 750,000-acre 
ranch. pe 

Scarcely had Fall returned to New 
Mexico when the old liberal statesman, 
the late Sen. Robert M. LaFollette Sr., 


demanded an investi: 


tion following’ dis- - 
ee = Fall bad leaed the 00, of 
Elk Hills (California) Navy Oil reserves «. 
- The reserves had long ~ 


to prpeste ne: 

before ‘been set aside to guarantee that 
warships would have fuel oil, even when 
private sources were depleted: Fall’s ex- 


planation was plausible; Private wells 


adjacent to the reserves were draining 
petroleum from the: helgaee®. To. protect 
the government, Teapot. Dome was leased 


for development. to the Mammoth Oil . ; 


Co., headed by Harty F.'Sinclair, and © 
Elk Hills went to the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transportation Co., owned 
by Edward L. Doheny. x42 


a lie. He said that “Ned” Me 
Washin publisher, had lent it to him. © 
But finally, Doheny testified that as one 
old gold. pi with 


ip 2 
another, he had lent Fall $100,000 less 
than.a year before contracts were con- 
summated. The money had been carried 
from. Doheny. to Fe by Edward L. 
Doheny Jr. in‘ a little. black satchel. 

The committee learned -further that 
Sinclair had — Fall $10,000 in ex- 
nse money for a trip the ex-Secretary 
ad made to Russia for him. 
Soon, on evidence turned over to the 
overnment, indictments came thick and 
Fast: Doheny, Fall, Sinclair, and young 
Doheny were charged with conspiracy to 
defraud the government; Fall and the 
Dohenys were accused of bribery. From 
June 5, 1924, until April 6, 1931, the 
Teapot Dome scandal was in the courts 
and in the headlines of the nation. 
Out of it only Fall ever was convict- 
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-self or to 
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ed.* On Oct. 25, 1929, he was found 
guilty of accepting a $100,000 bribe from 





Doheny and was sentenced to one year’s © 
af mor Teme and a fine equaling the® 
bribe. Ironically, six months later Do-° 


heny was acquitted of charges of givin 
the bribe. Broken in health, Fall serv 
nine months and nineteen days before he 
was paroled. Meantime, the Doheny in- 
terests foreclosed on his big ranch, claim- 
ing the “loan”: was due. Bitterly, Fall 
fought eviction and finally he and_ his 


wife were permitted to remain in pos- 





session of. their home me and 100 sieand< 
Never did Kall coase tw. defend him- 


advantageous 








iy he said the Teap 
the: most - i 





ever made for the government.” But the 
‘United States’ 





ing the leases, held) that Fall was “a 
faithless public officer” ‘and the transac- 
tions were “conceived. and executed in 
mi and corruption.” Thus the record 
stands. 


Lend-Lease, Phase Two 


The turning point had come. True, the 
words describing it were dressed in dip- 
lomatic niceties, but their sum led 
out. the basic issue: How best could the 
United States and Britain prepare for 
the inevitable dissolution of their Lend- 
Lease relationship without undue eco- 
nomic advantage accruing to one or the 
other? rs 
In London, one'day last week, doughty 
Winston Ch I; coincidentally cele- 
brating his 70th biz , arose to make 
a speech in Parliament. Simultaneously 
in Washington a joint“statement was re- 
leased .by Secretary of State Stettinius, 





*Sinclair, however, ‘served 


District Court. © =: 
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tences in Washington, D.C Sal for. Be = 
the Senate and for contempt of the United States. 


MP's Wardlaw-Milne (left) and Fraser fear for Britain’ 
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Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
and Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator. The import of both the 
speech and the statement was the same: 
@ The “second phase” of Lend-Lease 
was at hand. An agreement had been 
drafted by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill at Quebec and later 
perfected by Washington officials meet- 
ing with a British mission headed by 
Lord Keynes. It was designed to span 
the period between the surrender of 
Germany and the fall of Japan. 





{British Combine Photos 


postwar trade 
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-@ On V-E Day-Britain’s Lend-Lease re- 
‘quirements would be cut 48 per cent; 
‘nonmilitary Lend-Lease, except for food 
and housing, would’ cease. —. 
‘@ Concurrently, two important econom- 


~ ie changes would become effective: Both 


nations would commence. peacetime re- 
conversion on an “equitable” basis; Brit- 


~-ain would undertake unrestricted export 
~ of articles that were not supplied by 


“Lend-Lease. _ 

*@ For any additional nonmilitary sup- 
plies or raw materials which might be 
reexported, Britain would pay cash. 

at was the framework of the agree- 
ment. But neither -Washington nor Lon- 
don supplied the ‘details necessary to an- 
swer many a questioning British and 
American mind. Just how would “equi- 
table” reconversion be: measured? There 
was no ready answer. : 


With lack of foreign balances ham- 
pering Britain’s resumption of exports, 
might not the United States gain the ad- 
vantage in world markets? At least two 
members of Parliament were. worried. 
“America,” said conservative “Sir. John 
Wardlaw-Milne, “never has...béen 100 
per cent in the .war. as we have. It is 
not fair that they should take advantage 
of that and take over markets without 


“= which we cannot’ restart our export 


trade.” “The Churchill government, 
échoed blind Sir Ian Fraser, could be 
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There's’ no- “heart trouble” in 
that appliance .».it has an 


| EMERSON- ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Of course, not even the canniest woman : shopper would take along 
a stethoscope when: she went to buy a motor-driven electric appli- 
ance. But this much is true—what the heart is to the human body, 
the motor is to the appliance. That’s why it is so important to make 
sure that the motor is strong and reliable— precision-built to give 
quiet, uninterrupted operation. 


If the motor in an appliance is:an Emerson-Electric you can be 
sure that it will give long, faithful service. Emerson-Electric 
Motors are made by the same organization that makes the famous 


Emerson-Electric Fans—many of which have been in service | 


25 years and longer! 


If your postwar plans include the stintiabioeded of motor-driven 
appliances or equipment, Emérson-Electric Motor Engineers will 
recommend the proper motors for your applications, without 


obligation. : aaa 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING co. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Rene: New York * Chicago « Detroit Los Angeles * Davenport 
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The American Way of Life 
is Powered with 
Electric Motors. 





For more than 54. years Emerson- 
Electric. Motors: have been pro- 
viding dependable power for many 
of America's best-known home 
appliances, office machines and 
production tools, and helped to 
build the reputation of their makers, 
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“criticized for a squeamish policy about 
other nations—especially America.” 
' Where could Britain obtain funds for 
purchases in the United States? There 
was a better answer for this question. 
Two weeks ago at Rye, N.Y., British 
businessmen had made it plain to their 
American counterparts that the United 
States must advance loans. A week later, 
almost simultaneously with the London- 
Washington announcements, Dean Ache- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State, told a 
House committee it would be “desirable 
to remove the ban imposed by the John- 
son Act on private lending to govern- 
ments in default to the government.” 
Clearly then, both the Administration 
in Washington and the British them- 
selves were in accord on one point: The 
United States must finance British pur- 
chases in this country for the immediate 
future following -Germany’s fall. 


Veritas 


The facts of life as set down in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin of Nov. 18, 
under class notes: “1904. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, Grad. ’03-04, LL.D. ’29. No. 


change of address.” 


Old Score 


Some of the witnesses were still alive. 
Some of them had been pupils in the 
one-room frame schoolhouse at sleepy 
Hoult, W. Va., at the time of the crime, 
39 years ago. 

Then, Benjamin Franklin Male, 34, 
had a good job as stationary engineer 
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High water at Boston boosts fishing boats higher than the automobiles parked beside their piers 
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with a crew that was building the new 
courthouse on Adams Street, in nearby 
Fairmont, the county seat (population, 
5,000). His son attended Hoult School, 
where a crippled schoolmasterg Walter 
O. Smith, taught pupils of all grades. 
One day Male’s son came home with 
his back bloody, cut to ribbons with a 
hickory «stick applied by Smith. The 
pedagogue said the boy had been 
“spreading lies” about him. When Male 
went to remonstrate, Smith attacked 
him and they fought back and forth 
across the yard. Male snatched a mat- 
tock from the hands of the infuriated 
schoolmaster and in the struggle struck 
him on the side of the head: The teacher 
died next day. ’ 

Male fled to Kentucky, then west—to 
Oregon, There he changed his name to 
Andrew Jackson Pritchard, brought his 
family on from West Virginia, and set- 
tled down to a life of modest respecta- 
bility. 

Last May, Benjamin Male, now 78, 
decided he wanted to return to Fairmont 
for his remaining days. He set about 
making arrangements. He wrote to the 
Marion County, W. Va., prosecutor. tell- 
ing his story and asking to be brought 
to trial. Although the original indict- 
ment had long ago been lost, a Fairmont 
grand jury obligingly reindicted Male, 
charging “him with murder. The maxi- 
mum penaity is death. 

Last week, with a railroad ticket sent 
him by Marion County authorities, Male 
prepared to return for trial-in the same 
courthouse he helped to build in 1905, in 
a town now grown to a bustling 27,000. 
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International 


Wind and Water 


To most Americans last . week the 
weather was more than a subject for 
passing comment: It was something like 
their idea of a meteorologist’s nightmare. 
A few samples: 


_ @ At the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard 


it was too wet to launch a submarine. 
Abnormally high tides piled up in the 
Hudson River by an Atlantic gale stalled 
some ferries at New York. 

@ Tides and winds wrecked homes ona 
Cape Cod, Mass.; Boston’s waterfront 
was flooded, and rising water crippled 
industries at New Bedford, Mass. 

@At Bemidji, Minn., the temperature 
dropped to 17 below zero. 

@ Syracuse, N. Y., had 2 feet of snow— 
part of a fall of varying intensity stretch- 
ing eastward from the Rockies to New 
England. 


Vote-by-Mail 


For the January session of the Califor- 
nia legislature, Secretary of State Frank 
M. Jordan last week fashioned a brave 
new proposal. Impressed by the success 
of soldier absentee voting, he advocated 
junking traditional election machinery 
and substituting voting-by-mail for vot- 
ing-in-person. His goal: a bigger and 
more representative vote and a savin: of 
about $2,500,000 in each statewide elec- 
tion. . 

That legislators would take kindly to 
Jordan’s suggestion was doubtful. Such 
a law would do away with the need for 
precinct clerks, a goodly hunk of county 











- COAL SALUTES YOU, DOCTOR, for your 
magnificent achievements on the home 
front and on the battle front... and 

. Serves you, too! Dozens of medicines in 

-' your black bag are made from coal-tar de- 
rivatives: laxatives, sedatives, aspirin, and , THE OPERATING LIGHTS in this hos- 
vitamins, to name a few. Bituminous Coal pital are run by electricity generated from 
helps provide anesthetics, antiseptics— Bituminous Coal. So are the elevators and 


even surgical instruments! ; the heat-therapy lamps. Coal went into the 
a making of steel for the beds, trays, ambu- 
lances—and the tons of steel that help make 
this building fireproof. Gas generated from 

coal fuels the kitchen. 


SMEDICINE NEEDS BITUMINOUS COAL!” 


Last year, to supply the needs of 
pry aE railroads, home, 
and factory, the coal industry sai 
duced a record total of 589 m: 
tons! This year the industry has 
scheduled an output of over 600 million tons... 
more coal than has ever been mined in any year in 
any country in history. 


BITUMINOUS COAL SUPPLIES RELIABLE Suapricing FSGS About Bituasinens: Cont 

STEADY HEAT for the sickroom. If the patient 1. “A lump of coal is a chemical storehouse”. . . 

needs one of the. many life-saving sulfa com- serving doctors, pharmacists, and chemists with 
rae tad thousands of useful products. 

pounds, thank Bituminous Coal chemistry for a cen 

helping to supply it. More than 200,000 useful 2. Of the 34 million private dwellings in the U. S., 

| products now come from coal; and thousands of Wa 18% million are heated by coal, or coke made from 

them are used by modern medicine. Yes . . . Bitu- a Bituminous Coal. 


' as 3. Mechanization of mines helps make the Ameri- 
3 Reems Cost serrate eoery.leje— every day! can coal miner the world’s most productive. He 
produces about 5 tons a day—compared with 1% 


es ee ‘ sige “4 sie tons a day for the average British miner. 
sreaniapes — COAL’ Brruminovus Coat INstrruTE 


_ SERVES EVERY LIFE—EVERY DAY! 60 E. 42np St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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patronage. Skeptics also pointed out the 
temptation for fraud under a mail system. 
To this Jordan offered a counterweapon 
—comparing the voter’s signature on the 
envelope containing his ballot with that 
on his affidavit of registration. Further, 
experience with soldier ballots, he de- 
clared, had shown voting-by-mail to be 
essentially fraudproof. 


Death Stops a Trial 
Sedition Case May Now Be Divided, 
Pressed Only Against Ringleaders 


Only ‘a handful of persons close to the 
bench seemed aware last Wednesday 
that Judge Edward C. Eicher was not 
well. Now and again he would swing 
round in his swivel chair so that his back 
was to the defendants and the few spec- 
tators in the Federal District Court, 
Washington. At times he gasped for 
breath. Once, to his law clerk, he said 
something about indigestion. Medicine 

‘ was brought, and the trial droned on 
through the long afternoon to 6 o'clock. 

The next day, even before-court re- 
convened at 1 p.m. for the mass sedition 
trial, word of what had happened sifted 





European 





through the room. A rare silence fell upon 
the garrulous defendants as a new judge, 
comet James H. Proctor, mounted the 
nch. His voice was grave: During the 
a Chief Justice Eicher, who had pre- 
sided at the trial since it opened April 
“17, had died of a heart attack at his Alex- 
andria, Va., home. Court would there- 
fore be adjourned until Dec. 7. 

In an instant, Edward James Smythe, 
the large and untidy New York rabble- 
rouser who was one of the most obstrep- 
erous of the original 30 defendants, was 
on his feet. For months Smythe had 
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needled Judge Eicher, shouting defiance, 
yelling objections, and making absurd 
motions—actions which contributed to 
the terrible judicial, strain which, many 
observers believed, led to Eicher’s sudden 
death. Piously now, Smythe drew down 
the corners of his mouth. 

“Your honor,” he bellowed, “out of 
respect for Judge Eicher, I move that we 
all stand in silence for one minute.” 
Quietly Justice Proctor vetoed the sug- 
gestion. 

As the courtroom slowly emptied, 
Smythe turned to a reporter to empha- 
size the niceties of his sorrow. “It’s a 
hell of a thing,” he muttered. “The poor 
old oe 





Circus Days: The abrupt and tragic 
termination of the proceedings last week 
left the government in as awkward a posi- 
tion as the bitterest of the defendants 
could wish. From the beginning seven 
months ago, there had been daily peril of 
a blow-up of one kind or another. The 
crazy-quilt character of the defendants, 
ranging from Joe McWilliams, handsome 
anti-Semitic New Yorker, and Lawrence 
Dennis, swarthy author of “The Coming 
American Fascism,” through a variety of 
agitators, including the gaudily dressed 
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When Judge Eicher died, sedition defendant Smythe (right) bellowed in tardy tribute 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling of Chicago, who 
wrote “The Red Network,” had imposed 
a tremendous job both on Judge Eicher 
and Prosecutor O. John Rogge (whose 
name the defendants pronounced 
“rogue”). The indictment charged that 
the 30 had conspired together, and with 
officials of Nazi Germany, to undermine 
the loyalty of members. of the armed 
forces of the United States. Although 
many observers felt the government 
would have been wiser to try the al- 
leged ringleaders separately, the govern- 
ment thought otherwise. 





So through 119 trial days (there was 
a two-week summer vacation), the argu- 


ments and wrangling went on. “It’s like FF 


being thrown into a cage of. laughing 
hyenas with your hands tied behind your 
back,” complained one of the more aloof 
defendants, Ellis O. Jones, on opening 
day. At times it so appeared. The prose- 
cution could count on at least two mis- 
trial motions a day—some 500 were made 
in all. Or defendant Smythe would rise 
from his seat to move that “all rats be 
excluded from the courtroom.” Or an at- 
torney would be fined $200 for contempt; 
Mrs. Dilling would launch a verbal at- 
tack on a Jewish spectator; a witness 
would faint. 3 

Fairly early in the trial the defendants 
had been reduced to 26: One had died; 
three had been granted severances—two 
for physical disabilities and one because 
of conduct detrimental to the others. 


Apples for a Bundist: The most spec. 
tacular defendant on opening day was 
Lois de Lafayette Washburn of Chicago 
and Tacoma, Wash., a noisy woman who 
calls herself “TNT.” Outside the court- 
house she thumbed her nose and gave 
the Nazi salute. After weeks of irregular 
attendance she dropped out of sight last 
August (with the court’s permission de- 
fendants could absent themselves). Two 
days before Judge Eicher died, she re- 
appeared, carrying a portable-typewriter 
case full of apples for co-defendant 
Franz K. Ferenz, California Bundist. 

Typical of the protracted legal pro- 
ceedings was the. statistical summary of 
affairs last week as the 65-year-old 
Justice Eicher succumbed to the strain on 
his heart. This was the picture: 

@ A trial record of 17,879 pages, totaling 
3,500,000 words and weighing more 
than 150 pounds. 

@ Only 39-of the possible 100 govern- 
ment witnesses heard; barely more than 
1,000 of the 4,000 prospective exhibits, 
including Bund newspapers and Nazi 
books entered in evidence. 

@ More than $10,000 paid to court ste- 
nographers and for extra copies of some 
parts of the records; another $12,000 
appropriated to record testimony to come. 

No one attempted to estimate the 
costs of the trial, which included 5-cent- 
a-mile travel expenses for out-of-town 
witnesses, $4.50-a-day living expenses in 
Washington, wages of extra courtroom 
guards, payment for jurors, and the sala- 
ries of Judge Eicher, Rogge, and regular 
courtroom attachés. 


Rocks Ahead: Three courses were pre- 
sented to the government: (1) it could 
try to persuade the numerous defense 
attorneys to agree to continue trial with 
a new judge; (2) it could start from 
scratch with a new mass trial; or (3) it 
could present the cases individually to 
new juries. At the week end the best 
guesses were that the defense attorneys 
would reject a new judge and that no 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Will your postwar home be made of plastics? What 
about your new car—your vacuum cleaner—your 
combs, brushes and clothing accessories? Are all these 
products entering the “‘Age of Plastics’? 


Some people think so. The prospects for plastics are so 
great—so intriguing are these materials to industrial 
designers—that it is quite understandable to write and 
speak of the plastic age. 


Yet only today, with the war entering its final phase, 
is it possible to evaluate the place of plastics in the 
postwar world. That place, without question, will be 
big. But plastics, of course, will not revolutionize our 
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Dow Plastics include 


Styron, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel 
and Ethocel Sheeting 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, mipLanp, micHiGAN 


Ne York © Boston + Philadelphia » Washington « Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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lives. Like other materials they will be used wherever 
their distinctive properties serve best. 


Let’s look at the home of tomorrow. On your windows 
—rustproof insect screening made of Saran, a Dow 
Plastic. Look again and you'll discover this same mate- 
rial woven into beautiful, stainless, dirt-proof fabrics for 
draperies and long wearing upholstery. 


In the kitchen, your new refrigerator reveals its store 
of food through Styron inner and outer walls. This 
material combines brilliant transparency with high insu- 
lating qualities. On the walls of every room are lustrous 
electric fixtures. These, too, are Styron. Even Mother’s 


~ combs, brushes and costume jewelry owe new beauty 


and longer life to this widely used plastic. 


Out in the garage, the family car presents tasteful 
plastic trim with new-found functional value. Ethocel, 
another Dow war-tested material, is the answer. It even 
makes the steering wheel stronger, more attractive and 
warm to the touch. 


All this is but a momentary glimpse of the plastic pic- 
ture. We know you'll find plastics in many places— 
and soon. But remember—they will serve you best when 
rightly used. 


PLASTICS 
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LIGHT AS A WHISPER 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 57 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION e At Louisville in Kentucky 
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Freedom of Information 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


There is more significance than 
may be apparent at first reading in the 
stand on worldwide freedom of in- 
formation taken by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors (see page 
88). The declaration is militant and 
advanced. It embraces the sound pro- 

sals of Kent Cooper and Hugh Bail- 
fie but in some respects goes beyond 
them. 
- Among the points worthy of note in 
the declaration are these: 

1—It affirms that a free exchange of 
information among peoples is funda- 
mental to a democratic and enduring 
peace. 
. 2—It appeals not only to news-gath- 
ering agencies and newspapers but to 
all media of information—whether 
films, broadcasts, or printed matter. 
This is more than the right of Ameri- 
can journalists to go anywhere in the 
world, to have equal access with other 
journalists to sources of news, and to 
write and dispatch what they find and 
think, free of censorship. It is more 
than the right of journalists from other 
nations to enjoy these privileges in the 
United States—which, in fact, they 
already have, subject only to the tem- 
porary wartime censorship which ap- 
plies equally to American exporters of 
news. It is the common right also to 
send press st lg newspapers, 
magazines, bgoks, pamphlets, and 
films, as well as broadcasts, every- 
where without restriction, except for 
obscenity or fraud. It is the right free- 
ly to inform and to express opinions to 
others, whenever or wherever they 
wish to look, read, or listen, as well 
as to be informed. 

8—The safeguard against organized 
provepancas proposed by the editors is 
abeling. Any information or opinion, 
whether printed, broadcast, or filmed, 
which is paid for “in whole or in part, 
directly or indirectly, by a govern- 
ment, organization, or person, shall 
carry conspicuous labels as to the 
source.” This is a familiar American 
practice. It implies that any govern- 
ment or organization has the right to 
tell its story directly to the peoples of 
other nations, provided that it takes 
the open responsibility for whatever it 
publishes. 

4—The declaration stresses abun- 
dance as well as freedom and equality 
in the exchange of information and 
opinion. This requires not only that 
communication facilities shall be open 
to all without discrimination but that 
they. shall be plentiful and cheap. The 


idea of abundance is implicit also in 
the opposition expres: to govern- 
ment or private monopolies of the 
media of information. 

Much of the credit for the breadth 
and reach of the ASNE Declaration 
belongs to Nelson Poynter, editor of 
The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. He 
‘was one of the first to realize the im- 
port of the first of the President’s 
Four Freedoms, “freedom of speech 
and expression—everywhere in the 
world,” and one of the first to be- 
come convinced that effective action 
to promote this freedom by interna- 
tional agreement was feasible. He in- 
trodu the resolution which led to 
the appointment of the ASNE’s free 
press committee, and the declaration 
adopted last week covers the more im- 
portant points in the program which 
he advocated in Editor & Publisher 
in January 1944. 


The London Economist has chos- 
en to find a commercial motive in the 
reforms urged by Kent Cooper of the 
Associated Press. It expresses the fear 
that the result will be domination of — 
the world news by the American agen- 
cies, with their huge financial re- 
sources. 

The ASNE declaration cuts down 
The Economist’s arguments. With 
equal access to news sources, freedom 
from censorship and discrimination, 
and plentiful and cheap communica- 
tions, no agency of information or 
opinion will dominate. 

The officers, directors, and members 
of the ASNE are editors of American 
gewspapers. With a few exceptions, the 
publications with which they are asso- 
ciated are unlikely to enter the interna- 
tional field and have no prospect of 
financial gain, direct or indirect, from 
the translation of the ASNE declara- 
tion into reality. 


What these men, of differing po- 
litical affiliatiéns in the domestic arena, 
are concerned with is stimulating and 
strengthening democracy and the roots 
of peace throughout the world. They 
have proposed definite methods of 
doing it and pledged themselves to an 
active campaign in support of “gov- 
ernment policies and action toward re- 
moval of all political, legal, and eco- 
nomic barriers to the media of infor- 
mation.” Seldom, if ever, has an in- 
fluential organization of American 
journalists dedicated itself to so im- 
portant an undertaking. 
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$0 CARELESS: He used only water to comb 
his hair. After water dried—his hair got 
' out of place—so unruly, rowdy. and 
unkempt looking. Kreml Hair Tonic 
keeps hair neatly in place all day long. 





GIRLS THOUGHT HIM SLOVENLY: No girl likes 
to put her head on a fellow’s shoulder 
covered with dandruff flakes. Kreml re- 
moves unsightly dandruff flakes. Also re- 
moves itching of dry scalp. 








Seash-olt until... 





TWEN A LAUGHING STOCK: He plastered his 
hair down with grease! Girls recoiled at 
even touching it. Kreml used daily keeps 


hair looking naturally lustrous — yet 


never greasy or sticky. 





TWEN HE GOT WISE: And won the girl of his 
dreams after he started ysing Kreml. It 
keeps hair looking neatly groomed all day 
—so handsome yet so masculine looking 
—the kind girls go for! 


@ Thousands upon thousands of America’s best dressed men use Kreml 
Hair Tonic. This famous modern hair dressing makes hair so much easier to comb, 
It keeps stubborn hair neatly in place all day long. Yet Kreml never gives hair 
that greasy or ridiculous slicked down, “patent leather” look. 
Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy it at your drug counter. Use Kreml 
Hair Tonic daily —for a cleaner scalp—for better-groomed hair. 
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KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 














(Continued from: Page 44) --~ > 
new mass trial would be attempted. That 
left the final choice of separate trials with 
the prospect that only the ringleaders 
again would be brought to trial. 


Letter From Daddy | 


There was a note .of premonition 
throughout. The letter came from far-off 
Palau; it was written by an Army captain 
to “an important little lady,” his 2-year- 
old daughter Geraldine. 

“This is the first time your Daddy has 
ever written to you,” * Capt. Gerald Mar- 
nell, 27, began. “I know that you can’t 
read this letter now, but your mother will 
read it to you and she will save it for you 
mt you are old enough to read it yeur- 
se 

“Your Daddy held you in his arms 
when you were only a few minutes old. 
Your Daddy saw you-grow. He would 
beam with pride and joy when he would 
watch your mother rock you to sleep in 
her arms. 

“Daddy saw _ you. start to crawl, and 
how you did get around! He remembered 
you standing alone and taking your first 
step and cutting your first tooth and say- 
ing your first word. 

“Then came a day when your Daddy 
had to say. good-by. You cried so hard 
when Daddy was driving away and Dad- 
dy shed a tear himself. Your Daddy 
didn’t want to leave'you, but he had to go 
to help make your country a safe and free 
place to live in. 

“Little baby, God has blessed you with 
the finest mother in the world and Daddy 


loves your mother, Geraldine, there is no 


one else like her in the world. 
“Daddy won't write much more to 
you, He will be back home some day and 
you and he will play together again. 
Daddy asks God every night to guide 
and watch over you and your mother.” 


A few days after the arrival of the © 


letter at the Marnell home in Parsons, 
Kan., a second message was delivered. 
It was from the War Department. Capt. 
Marnell had been’ killed on the same 
day he wrote his letter to Geraldine. 


A Case of Burnt Jewels 


As professional soldier and soldier of 
fortune, Maj. Dean Ivan Lamb claimed 
to have been in many a tight spot in the 
last 43 years: in the Philippines” Insur- 
rection in 1901-02, in Borneo, in China, 
in South and Central American revolu- 
tions, in the last war as a British sabe 
Flying Corps pilot. His peaceful 
likewise were exciting: He ha ioce 
sailor, miner, aviator, rancher, explorer, 
and pearl fisher. . 

Last week, the 58-year-old major, who 
was retired in 1943. as an’ intelligence 
aide for Maj. Gen: Claire Chennault’s 
Flying Tigers, faced an adventure of a 
different sort. In a New York court he 
stood accused of stealing $19,000 worth 
of jewels belonging to Ganeshi Lall, rare- 
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Lamb: The jewel house burned down 


jewel dealer of Agra, India, and Cairo, 
Egypt. 
The District Attorney’s office said Lall 
had commissioned the major to bring 
back to India some jewels Lall had on 
exhibit in New York. Last January, the 
major disclosed he had sent the jewels to 
a cousin for safekeeping. Unfortunately, 
the cousin’s house had burned down and 
there was no trace of the jewels. 
Confronted with a grand larceny in- 
dictment last week, the-major pleaded in- 


nocence. He had told his story and he, 


would stick to it. 


Whose Fault, Then? 


The Navy court of inquiry had ex- 
amined 89 witnesses; the Army, 151. On 
the evidence accrued to date, the Secre- 
taries ef War and Navy last week re- 
leased parallel reports on the results of 
their separate Pearl Harbor inquests or- 
dered by Congress last June 18. Their 
conclusion: ile the data collected 
would remain secret for the duraticn, 
neither Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel nor Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short would 
undergo courts-martial for their part in 
the disaster. 

Because both Henry L. Stimson and 
James V. Forrestal left their departments 
an “out” by stressing that their findings 
would be subject to review as new testi- 
mony came in, public opinion split as to 
whether the Kimmel-Short case was 
closed at last. On Capitol Hill, where a 
Senate resolution for an independent Con- 
gressional inquiry into the Jap attack is 

ill pending, some Democrats viewed the 
matter as ended; Republicans were plain- 
ly dissatisfied. Typical of the skeptics 
was Sen. Ed Johnson, Colorado Democrat 
and member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee: “The Army and Navy reports con- 
tradict the report of the Roberts Commis- 
sion’. . . They ought to tell us who was re- 
sponsible for the disaster at Pearl Harbor.” 
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The fascination of Camelot, its interest and 


mental excitement increases by leaps and 
bounds after a beginner has played his first 
few games. Camelot is indeed “one of the 
few really great games” — Easily Learned. 
No. 25 gray-boxed set $1.25; No. 80 Stand- 
ard Edition — handsome pictorial’ and 
slightly larger board $2; No. 90 Tourna- 
ment Set, large board with large squares, 
enameled wood pieces $3.50; No. 95 Tour- 
‘nament Set with Ivoroid pieces $5. 
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, Repairs of State 


| "The century-dld. grandfather's clock 


the fly- ilt-framed engravings 
and b= tips Bir brass-knobbed desk 


i “went out The decorators took over. As 


Secretary of State, ial Edward R 
Stettinius Jr, intended to operate in the 
: lined ‘s 


same efficient ings 


‘he had enjoyed as vice president of Gen. 
'|* eral Motors, board chairman of United _ 


States Steel ard Administrator of Lend. 
Lease. But, inwardly, his friends knew, 
“Mr. Stet” was braced for an ordeal that 
would test his ability to be hard-boiled 


| His revered predecessor. Cordell Hull, 


had bequeathed him a department feud 


«°: House Divided: Foreign offices are 
conservative as a rule, the high stakes dis. 
yuraging experimentation. Under Hull 
the. artment conformed. to tradition 
until the war, €conomy brought in a bri- 
gade of new school liberals to challenge 
career men~ 
_. In-Dean G. Acheson, wealthy lawyer 
bs ag whines v, two months 
r Pearl Harbor, the new school had 
found an advocate. But his views and 


: ambitions clashed. with those of another 


». 





| - The Secretary and the Chief: They shook the staid old State Department by 


liberal, Assistant Secretary: Adolf A. 


| Berle Jr. 


< ‘The pyres didn’t take. — feudists 
y-passed Stettinius, carryin eir quar- 
vole t6 “Hull who, aging, tied, and im- 
mersed:.in over-all post-war issues, often 
shrugged them off. Deadlocks sometimes 
stymied. action; the press reflected the 
bickering = ge 
“Old-School: Victory: On Monday of 
this week, the President sent to the Sen- 
ate nominations.producing one of the se- 
verest shake-ups the department has ever 
undergone, calculated by Stettinius to end 








PARKER BROTHERS o,f 


all feuds. 
« For Under Secretary: Joseph C. Grew, 


(1932-41), and since Pearl 
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40 years a careerist, Under Secret 
ore, (1924-27); Ambassador to fee 
H i 
‘assistant to. Hull and directag a 


e department's Office of Far Eastem 


@ For Assistant Secretary (economics). 


Old-school Will Clayton, former Houston 
cotton trader, recently Assistant Secre 

of Commerce and surplus-property dis. 

poser. An ardent advocate of Hull's re. 

ciprocal trade, uninterested in diplomatic 

questions, he'll succeed to the Acheson _ 
and Berle functions, making economist; | 
toe the careerists’ mark 
@ For Assistant Secretary (Latin Amey. 
ica): Aggressive Nelson A. Rockefelle 

who resigns as Coordinator of Inter. | 
American Affairs. but will direct CIAA 

policies until its. liquidation, meshing 
them with those of the State Department 
to untangle Latin-Americar snarls anj 

end the American-Argentine impasse 

@ For Assistant Secretary (public ‘and 


' cultural relations) : 52-year-old Archibald 


MacLeish, forthright New Dealer, whose 
appointment may mollify the liberals bu 
whose impact on departmental policies 
is expected to be small 
Acheson, remaining am Assistant Seo. 





European 
its heels 


retary, will take’ on Congressional liaison, | 
succeeding 63-year-old —_ Breckinridge’ 
Long; The latter, together with Berle 
and G. Howland Shaw, Assistant Secte® 
tary for department personnel, are Ie | 
signing, Long for an important Europea 
Ambassadorship and Berle for an At- 
bassadorship in Europe or South Ame- 
ica. 

The big business background of the | 
Stettinius-Clayton-Rockefeller combine ’ 
tion will draw liberals’ fire. Already there 
are mutterings that the anti-cartel policy | 
is doomed. _But the shake-up was 
proved by the President whose policies; 
will. be carried on, for he in the 
tests. will be his own Secretary of State. 












Vhe Lady hace a baby 


. FLINTHEART TYCOON, about to’ 
complete his work in Seattle and 


anxious to get back east to his plant, 
ealls: “Eliot 6800... Drawing room on 
the Olympian for Tycoon to Chicago, 
please . . .. No chance? A compartment, 
then....None for thirty days? Maybe a 
bedroom?” ... Mr. Tycoon compromises 
with dignity and takes a lower berth. 

On boarding the Olympian he found 
the Lady — who was to occupy the upper 
of his section—had a baby. It seems the 
Lady had been bidding good-bye to her 
Tokyo-bound husband, and the baby_ 
to his or her (Mr. Tycoon never knew 
which) Tokyo-bound father. 

In the smoking room, an hour out 


of Seattle, Mr. Tycoon was heard tell- 
ing a hard-boiled colonel— “First time 
I’ve ridden in an upper since I was a 
youngster beating my expense. account. 
But confound it! What could a man do?” 

Later the colonel was chuckling as he 
switched off his berth light . . . the Pull- 
man conductor was chuckling with the 
steward over a late coffee. . . “Imagine! 
Mr. Tycoon says to me, ‘Give my lower 
to the Lady with the baby.’” 


xk * * 

Aboard transcontinental trains, such ‘as 
the electrified Olympian, little hap- 
penings make big news. Mr. Tycoon, 
usually distinguished as “the prominent 
industrialist,” was distinguished by his 
fellow travelers on this trip as “the man — 
who gave up his lower to the Lady with 
the baby.” It was a new experience, and 
Mr. Tycoon enjoyed it, thoroughly. 

The incident illustrates the unselfish 
spirit that’s kept train travel free of ration- 
ing. It’s a spirit that augurs well for the 
future—holds promise for the Babies of - 
the Ladies, 
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Over Britain’s Plans For Europe 


. Aid-the-Conservative Idea 


‘Challenged by Soviet Influence 


in Belgium, Greece, Italy 


The two realities of power began to 
emerge more clearly in Europe last week 
than at any time since the Allied armies 


- began the work of liberation. 


@ One of those realities was the deep 
schism between right and left in the lib- 
erated countries—a gulf so deep as to ap- 
pear unbridgeable for the present. The 
radicals accused the conservatives of be- 
ing Fascists or collaborationists at heart. 


‘The conservatives in turn suspected that 


the left, as exemplified in the more vio- 
lent forms of the resistance movement, 
was out to proletarianize the Continent 
by force. 

@ The second reality was the power of 


“the three great Allies, the United States, 


Russia, and Britain, to influence political 


‘developments in Europe. The United 
-States appeared strangely reluctant to 


exercise a political influence commensu- 
rate with its armed might. Russian policy 


was straightforward in Eastern Europe, 
“where Moscow insisted on “friendly” 
“governments. But in the western states 


it appeared to be working through the 
local Communist parties in devious 
fashion. 





Demonstrations against the Belgian Government reflect the chasm be 


- The British, without the assured hegem- 
ony in the west that the Russians have 
begun to.enjoy in the east, had the most 


‘ difficult row to hoe. London had two ob- 


jectives: to tie the Western European and 
the Mediterranean nations to Britain in 
a network of alliances that would to some 
extent offset the greater power of the 


United States and Russia; and to sup- 
port the more stable and conservative © 
factions against those. dominated by radi- 


cal or Communist elements. 

This British policy was put to a severe 
test as the internal split in three European 
states widened and as London’s ideas be- 
gan to clash with those of Moscow. The 
result: In Belgium the British were put 
in the position of supporting the Pierlot 
government by force of arms. In Rome 
they exercised a veto power over the 
formation of a new Italian government. 
In Greece, violence broke out as the 
British made ‘themselves responsible for 
the disarming of the resistance move- 
ment. British action in all three cases was 
defended by Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden in a significant House of Commons 
speech. 


Tanks in Belgium British support of 
what Eden called the legally elected, 
constitutional government of Belgium en- 
abled Premier Hubert Pierlot to ride out 
one crisis—when Belgian resistance vet- 








tween right 





and left and the strain between Allies -all over Europe 


erans refused to disarm, then gave in yp. 


Allied pressure. Now, the : 
ment’s determined: hold in that gore 
moment endowed. it with new stren 
increased by’ a split within the left-wing 
political ranks. 


On Nov. 28, a federation of unions jn _ 


the Belgian capital called all workers oy 
on strike. Nearly all streetcar praia 


left work; they were joined by post-office | 


and telephone workers. In mass meetings 
they demanded once more the resigns. 


tion of Pierlot’s Cabinet. ‘Reports spread 


through Brussels that they would soon be 
joined by a column of armed marche; 
coming up from the south. 

In the same morning, the government’; 
bill for special powers, amounting to 
martial law, came up in the Chamber of 


~ Deputies which was surrounded by Brit. 
ish tanks and Belgian police. Because the | 


Socialists still supported the government 
rather than the dissident left wing, the 
bill became law, 116 to 12. Pierlot, thus 
entrusted with a vote of confidence as 
well as extended authority, announced a 
ban on parades, mass meetings, and 
strikes by public-service employes. 

The British garrison in Brussels pre. 
ared for action if necessary; Belgian po- 
ce disarmed the column advancing on 
Brussels. The. strikers slowly went back 
to work; in the rest of Belgium only a 
few coal mines were deserted by their 
workers. As opposition to the govem- 
ment, the strike had failed. 

But Belgians were still discontented 


-and hungry. The government's opponents 
“were prepared to create new disturb- 


ances. The Socialists, uncomfortable sup- 
porters of a government opposed by large 
sections of labor, pressed for greater rep- 
resentation in the Cabinet. 


Veto in Italy: The rift between right 
and left in Italy caused the fall of Pre- 
mier Ivanoe Bonomi's Cabinet on Nov. 26. 
The six political parties. previously rep- 
resented thereupon patched together 
what they thought would be a new Cabi- 
net. As Foreign Minister they chose 
Count Carlo Sforza, who had already 
been named Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Then suddenly, in-accordance with the 
armistice terms which provide that any 
Italian government must meet with Al 


- lied approval, London imposed an ab- 


solute veto on Sforza as Foreign Minis- 
ter. The reasons, as explained by Eden, 
were that Sforza had shown himself to 


- ‘be untrustworthy and had worked against 


Bonomi while paying lip service to 
Bonomi’s government. Also Prime Mir- 
ister Churchill considered Sforza “an old 


- meddler.” 


The actual motivating factor behind the 
British action was probably a desire to 
strengthen the monarchy. Sforza has vio- 
lently opposed it. However, he denied- 


‘and Bonomi bore him’ out—that he had 


worked against the former Premier. That 
left matters exactly where they were 
and Bonomi was faced with the task of 
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molding board, BM-9725. It’s an ammunition 
belly turret that packs looped lightning in the fq 


belts of cartridges. It is 251/2 in. by 171 in. by 614 @ 


is extremely lightweight, highly resistant to impa 
moisture, and chemicals, and has high tensile stre 
Until now, the plastics industry has used BAKELITE p 
ing board chiefly for much smaller parts. The idea 


its outstanding advantages for a large scale moldi 
tevolutionary, but has more than justified itself in a j 
stands strenuous service, and is economically produg 


and extra strength are attained by molding the bo 
sheets of BM-9725 around a sisal core that has been 
with phenolic resin. Both halves of the box are fo: 
taneously in one cast iron mold, The press is equipp 


Moldi 


,000 pounds per square inch. 


s those that produced this box are ammunition for 
} future planning—ammunition that hits the mark in 


ovement and production economy. BAKELITE molding 


wailable in sheets, blanks, and as diced material. They 
bd on existing equipment—either alone, or in combina- 


her BAKELITE plastics to reinforce vital points. Write 
17 for full information and suggestions regarding 


iques. 
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ORPORATION, 30 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Still the same Churchill at 70: These three typical poses show the Prime Minister as a 7-year-old schoolboy, 


European photos 





Acme 


as‘a 21-year-old Hussar and as the Prime Minister of today 


forming a government, possibly without 
the participation of the Communists, So- 
cialists, or Actionists, the strongest radical 
parties. 

The ban against Sforza also hit the 
Italians where it hurt. The British action 
drove home to them the fact that. Italy 
was still in the position of a conquered 
nation. Animosity against Britain rose ac- 
cordingly, with the prospect that Russia 
would be.the final gainer. ~ 


, Proclamation in Greece: On Dec. 1, 
Lt. Gen. Ronald: Mackenzie Scobie, the 
British commander of Allied forces in 
Greece, broadcast to the guerrilla factions~ 
a new warning that the Dec. 10 deadline 
for their disarmament and demobiliza- 
tion must be respected. Scoring the “ter- 
rorism, violence, and deception” still ram- 
pant in many parts of the country, Scobie 
pledged his support of the present gov- 
ernment until free elections could be held. 
“I will protect you and your. government 
from any attempt at a coup d’‘état or any 
other violent anticonstitutional activity,” 
he assured the Greek people. 

But the proclamation so annoyed the 
leftist EAM that its six representatives in 
the government of Premier George Pa-. 
pandreou immediately resigned in pro- 
test against what one of them termed the 
— decisions” of the British gen- 
eral. 

On Dec. 3, in defiance of a govern- 
ment ban, thousands of EAM demonstra- 
tors converged on Constitution Square in 
Athens. While British armored cars stood 
by and Allied planes circled overhead, 
Greek police opened fire. In the subse- 
quent Teoedee at least 16 were killed and 
150 wounded. 

Papandreau reformed -his cabinet ‘and 
appealed for unity, charging that Leftist 


leaders had prepared “the way to civil 
war.” Scobie proclaimed martial law in 
Athens as a general strike paralyzed the 


city. British troops disarmed EAM forces. 


in and near the capital. Unless they 
withdrew from Athens in 72 hours, said 
Scobie, they would be treated as enemies. 


His Day 

American soldiers in the lobby of Par- 
liament said: “Good morning.” From 
across the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, 87-year-old Will Thorne, the oldest 
M.P., called out: “Good morning, my 


TET 


right honorable friend. Birthday greet- 


ings.” It was Nov. 80 and Prime Minister 


‘Winston Churchill was 70 years old. 


The P.M. celebrated the day by work- 
ing as usual. However, he did allow him- 
self the luxury of a small family party at 
10 Downing Street. The cook baked a 
cake, a wartime cake without icing, and 
put. 70 candles on it. Mrs. Churchill, of 
whom the Prime Minister once wrote: 
“In 1908 I married and lived happily 
ever afterwards,” gave him a cigar case. 
Daughter Sarah presented.a matching 
billfold, while daughter Mary produced 
some of his favorite Gilbert and Sullivan 
records. And like all other 70-year-olds, 
he will henceforth receive an extra ounce 
of tea each week from the British Gov- 
ernment itself. : 


Moody and Mellow: Churchill’s closest 
associates say he has changed little in the 
last few years. On his doctor’s advice he 
smokes less, chewing cigars incessantly 
instead. of smoking all t 


has cut down somewhat on his brandy 
consumption. His health is good, though. 
he ‘frequently runs up a temperature and 
then throws it off. : j 


time. He also - 


He is still moody and exacting, flam- 
boyant and capricious—perhaps slightly 
more often than he to be. He also 
becomes irritated and shows it more 
often but, on the other hand, he has more 
frequent mellow moods. His own vitality 
is so tremendous that he seems stronger 
now than he did a year ago, despite the 
great physical and mental strain of the 
last twelve months. 

Churchill seems now to have given up 
the plan to resign at the end of the war, 
although most observers feel that his de- 
cision is largely dependent on how long 
the war continues. He dominates Cabinet 
meetings with his tremendous personality 
and grasp of problems, while his capacity 
for. detail amazes and tires out others. He 
has lost none of his eloquence and ability 
to coin colorful phrases extemporaneously. 


Partridge for Breakfast: Despite con- 
tinued warnings, the Prime Minister con- 
tinues to work until 2 or 8 o'clock every 
night, even while weekending in the 
country. When his associates in such ses- 
sions appear wan and without appetite 
at breakfast the next morning, they find 
Churchill tackling partridge. He likes big 
breakfasts and when an egg is available, 
prefers it boiled. Working at night, he 
either wears a zipper suit of RAF blue or, 
more often a gay dressing gown. This, 
however, he wears only when alone. It 
is described as “really rather gaudy. 

No matter at what hour he finally goes 
to sleep,-the Prime Minister wakes of 


_ his own accord six hours later on the dot. 
In town he frequently breakfasts in bed, 


. quently bre ; 
going through thé ‘moming papers am 
arranging plans for the day. If he is at 

ing Commons, he reaches there by 
car shortly: after 11.Advisers urge him to 
walk a short distance for his health, but — 
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ALWAYS READY FOR TOMORROW 


Changing factory layouts 


inspired this motor control 


Reconversion, the complete reshap- 
ing of manufacturing facilities for 
peacetime operation, presents many 
problems. But reconversion is not 
an entirely new experience for thou- 
sands of factories which have long 
known that progress requires contin- 
ual change... that only flexible pro- 
duction facilities can take advantage 
of new ideas and better methods... 
that machines which cannot be re- 
arranged provide performance just 
as static as their layout. It was the 
widespread recognition of these facts 
and the resulting need for a new kind 
of ::otor control to facilitate the re- 
location of motorized machines that 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 
in the respect and confidence of those it serves ==S\lepte) Wao) hi-\e) a——= 


inspired the now-famous Cutler- 
Hammer UNITROL. 

Factories using this most modern of 
all electrical control equipment gain 
many advantages. First, UNITROL 
permits the-efficient organization of 
control at centralized locations where 
it is out of the way of machine oper- 
ators but where it is more conven- 
iently, more safely, and more regu- 
larly inspected by maintenance men. 
Second, UNITROL requires no costly 
structural provisions for its installa- 
tion and no expensive building alter- 
ations for its rearrangement. Third, 
UNITROL makes possible the eas- 
iest, speediest, and least costly: re- 
organization of production equip- 
ment. Only machines, not the con- 
trol, need be relocated. The individ- 
ual control units in the UNITROL 
assembly can be interchanged or re- 





placed at will. Or sections can be 
added to or taken away from UNI- 
TROL much like filing cabinets can 
be rearranged in an office. 

Factories that were fortunate in 
having UNITROL before the war 
found dramatic proof of its advan- 
tages in changing over to war pro- 
duction, are benefiting again in re- 
conversion, will gain throughout the 
future whenever progress calls for 
plantrevisions. Many other factories 
are utilizing reconversion asan oppor- 
tunity to modernize their motor con- 
trol, are replacing war-worn and out- 
moded equipment with UNITROL. 
Why not ask a Cutler-Hammer en- 
gineer to survey your requirements? 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 


CUTLER°-HAMMER 
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SEAGRAM'S 5 CROWN: America’s greatest whiskey value. 
Blended Whiskey. 72%% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
86.8 Proof. 


SEAGRAM'S 7 CROWN: Designed for Your Pleasure. 
Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
: 86.8 Proof. 


SEAGRAM'S V.O.: Canadian Blended Whisky 
at its Glorious Best. A Blend of Rare 
Selected Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. 








SURE that, on that hallowed < 
far away will be thinking of t':. 
their fireside . . . and YOU. 


SURE that twinkling lig: : 
wreaths and gleaming Chris 
brighten millions of American. *: 

SURE that the spirit of « 


hearts of men. 
This Christmas of 1944 is the first in m 











ot yet coi. cte—but not far off. To cele- 
ate it mc. ately, thoughtfully and grate- 
bly... to ve gifts modestly, carefully and 
isely~is i: keeping with the spirit of the 
fine whi: ey is on your list of “Things to 
» Bought’’, ay we offer you this sound sug- 
estion: “(C:;y the finest is fine enough for 
hristmas”’. “hen you say Seagram’s—you’re 
URE of ti: Finest — Sure that the whiskey 
pu. buy is is::¢ PreeWar Quality. 
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My dollar says an Hour 


The private picked thirty 
minutes—the sergeant 
forty-five. 


Who’ll win the pot? The 

one who comes the closest 
to the time their G. I. pal spends dicker- 
ing before he makes his purchase. 


And the time he spends is even more im- 
portant than the money, for, as it says 
in the War Department’s Pocket Guide 
to Syria: 
*. . . bargaining when making a 
purchase is customary. It is part 
of the social life of the people. They 
do not trade just for the money... 
but to practice their skills and judg- 
ments. To bargain intelligently is 
to show understanding in values.”’ 


That’s the custom of the country . .. one 
that’s new to many boys who are sta- 
tioned there. 


There’s a custom of our own country, 





too, that’s new tc many boys in service. 
It’s the American custom of traveling in 
comfort—which troops are doing at the 
rate of 30,000 every night. 


Lots of them have never slept in 
Pullman beds before. So going 
Pullman is thrillingly new. And 
that’s what it will be to you when 
the war is over. 
Then, new Pullman cars will give you 
comfort and convenience beyond any 
you have known. One new-type car will 
be all rooms. 


Your room—in one of these post-war 
Duplex-Roomette cars—will be like a 


private room in a fine hotel, providing 
every facility for your comfort and con- 
venience. But Pullman plans that a 
Duplex-Roomette will cost you little— 
if any—more than a lower berth costs 
now. 

Another new-type car will provide 
Pullman comfort and convenience {or 
less than the present rate for a ber‘) in 
either standard or tourist sleeping «rs. 


When these two new-type cars go into 
service, going Pullman will be more ‘ian 
ever the custom of the country. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR £ NDI 


PULLMAN 


®@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 

portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 

its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


Rs 


Copyright 1944, The Pullm:.: Company 
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he thinks walking wastes time. and .con- 
tinues to ride. te 

Lunch at’ home is: always) planned by 
Mrs. Churchill, who knows his likes and 
dislikes. In the afternoon he usually takes 
an hour's nap, undressing and actually 
getting into bed, a relati new habit. 


The Lady Yields : 


Lloyd George felt as though a woman 
had Walked into his bathroom. The rest 
of the House of Commons—all men—re- 
fused to speak to the new. M.P. for two 
years, until Winston Churchill. broke the 
ice. “Oh, they made me _suffer—the 
fiends,” she said later. “If it had been a 
different woman, a sensitive, convention- 
al woman, she would have had to give 
in.” But it was the Viscountess Astor, the 
former Nancy Langhorne of Virginia, a 
patrician beauty with a thick skin and a 
stabbing tongue, who 25 years ago be- 
came the first woman to sit in-the British 
Parliament. ® 


Inheritor of the Commons seat for the - 


Sutton division of Plymouth left by her 
husband when he succeeded his father as 
Viscount Astor in the House of Lords, 
Lady Astor subsequently fought through 
six more elections and, with undiminished 
vigor, through countless Commons de- 
bates. An active feminist, her chief con- 
tribution was an unremitting war against 
liquor. She also became a talented heck- 
ler, and her fellow Conservatives, with 
even more enthusiasm than her Socialist 
opponents, joined often in lusty cries o 
“Thow her out!”. or “Co home..to Amer- 
ica!” : 

Last week, on her parliamentary sil- 
ver jubilee, Lady Astor announced that 
she would no longer enliven the House. 
Because her husband did not feel physi- 
cally able to fight by her side in a con- 
tested election (they are both 65), he 
had persuaded her to retire at the end 
of the current political term. Lady Astor 
said sadly: “Today I have done a thin 
that has been terrible for me . . 1 wi 
not fight the next election because my 
husband does not want me to... Isn't 
that a triumph for men?” 


Three-Star Frustrater 


A Newsweex correspondent last week 
interviewed Maurice (Three Star) Hen- 


nessy, the French brandy manufacturer, - 


who is now on a short visit to the United 


States. Here is the story of how he pre- 
served his business. 


One morning last September, Hen- 
hessy received an American visitor in his 
office in Cognac, France. He was a major 
of the Quartermaster Corps, seeking to 
purchase Hennessy’s famou: product on 

half of some of the American units 


Lady Astor ie first i 
sncceseht ty, candidate fe Parliament sat 4 
the-Irish Na- 








equally beautiful Markiewicz, 
tionalist elected in 1918 bu never seated because she 
rfuted to take the oath fo the Grown required of 






















V-2’s Victims: At a main street intersection in a Belgian city, a German rocket 


bomb plunged in silent flight. Its explosion scattered these broken bodies in the 
rubble of broken buildings. Here, a few minutes after the bomb blast, living Bel- 


gians helplessly watch the dead. 


“ 





~which had occupied the region. This was 
~ Hennessy’s first intimation that Allied lib- 


eration had come to the town of Cognac. 

However, neither he nor‘the American 
major had reckoned with the local French 
Forces of the Interior. The FFI good- 
naturedly suggested that before the cog- 
nac was delivered to the American troops 
the commandant might perhaps wish to 


_supply the entire civilian population with - 


American flour, clothing, and shoes. Hen- 
nessy helped to explain to the FFI that 
the major was not a one-man relief or- 
ganization. The cognac was delivered. 

Four years before, a German supply 
officer demanding cognac for his troops 
had similarly given Hennessy his first 
and direct a ee that the Charente 
region had been occupied by the enemy. 
That officer was the forerunner of cognac- 
. thirsty Nazis who in the first year of oc- 
cupation extracted more than 15,000,000 
bottles from the growers and distillers 
of Charente. 


_ Nectar in Hiding: After the first year, 
during which the Germans had it all their 
own way, Hennessy settled down to the 
task of keeping most of his famous brand 
from the Nazis. He succeeded so w 
that at 
000 liters of brandy stored in the Cha- 
rente—5,000,000 more than at the out- 
break of the war in 1989 (the liter is 
slightly more than a quart). Through a 
series of éxcuses, soap ee jg 
Hennessy managed to. pare down t 
German bi native from 15,000,000 bot- 
tles in the first year to 7,000,000 in 1948. 
And out of the 11,000,000 bottles that 


present there are some 450,000,- © 


were allocated to the Germans for 1944, 
only about 2,500,000 were actually de- 
livered. 

Hennessy still chuckles over the pre- 
dicament in which he placed the German 
Navy. A Kriegsmarine order for several 
million bottles of cognac came at a time 
when the German authorities, anxious to 
curry Vichy’s favor, agreed to curtail 
allocation of French wines and spirits. 
Through some fast wire-pulling, Hennessy 
was able to hasten the conclusion and 
publication of the new agreement, with 
the result that the Kriegsmarine con- 
tract was canceled and its supplies had 
to be obtained in the black market. Net 
loss to the German. Navy—72,000,000 
francs. 

Liberation has not ended Hennessy’s 
troubles. Short of coal, bottles, and corks, 
the distilleries were forced to cease pro- 
duction. There is some hope that produc- 
tion may be resumed in the spring, but 
even then the shipping shortage may. pre- 
vent any large consignments from reach- 
ing the United States. 


Thorez Casts His Shadow 


In the Vélodrome d’Hiver a bicycle- 
racing arena in Paris, a welcoming crowd 
of 20,000 waved clenched fists and 
roared out the “Marseillaise.”. On the 
platform, more: than, 100 French, Com- 
munist, leaders. sat before a_ 20-foot 
portrait-of Maurice Thorez, husky~secre- 
tary general of the French Communist 
party, who returned last week from’ Mos- 
cow and exile to Paris and his greatest 
personal triumph since 1936, when French 
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THE SMITH SHOP... from the bumorous Elliots 
catalogue of 1888. 


3c. ~ 


One of the Jifost Sf mazing 
Gimerican Business Stories 
Qver Fold! | 
Send for Your FREE Copy of 
THE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 
er Unscrewing the Inscrutable 


ee oN tment Lepnie 





This is the story that tops all stories of 
American “know how.” You'll get a big lift 
out of every word of it. 


LEARN ABOUT 
ee Se Invention 
That Will Last For- 
ever’’ — the secret of 
the steering mecha- 
nism on your auto- 
mobile. ‘‘The First 
Machine That Ever 
Tied A Knot’’ — and 
see how a square knot 
was tied in a new 
way. “The Invention 
of the Low-Wheeled_ - 
Trotting Sulky’’ — and what it did in 
1895 for ‘‘Nancy Hanks’’, the famous trot- 
ting mare. 


BERAES 55 SRS 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human ac- 
count of two great inventors. Besides, you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


The Story of a Father and Son or Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable was written to advertise 
the Elliott Typewriteable System of Address- 
ing — but it’s unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. It is the inside story of in- 
ventive genius at. work,— 211] patents 
awarded in the last 70 years to father andson. . 
Read what a few of the thousands of enthu- 
siastic business executives have voluntarily 
said about it: ‘‘First advertising booklet I 
ever read clear through from beginning to 
end.’’—"‘A fascinating story very humanly 
told.""—"‘Best thing I’ve read for. eight 
years.’’—'‘One of the most interesting and 
informative booklets I have ever seen.”’ 


Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful humor by 


writing on your business letterhead to The « 


Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany 
St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BUY ANOTHER BOND 
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60 FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


- Communists, Socialists, and Radical So- 


cialists were linked in power in the Popu- 

Now, five years after his disappearance 
from public life—and from the. French 
Army without leave in the days when 

French Reds were sabotaging their own 

country in behalf of the Nazis—Thorez 
_came back on a visa granted him by 
the French Provisional Government. In 
a Russian plane, with Russian escort, 
he flew from Moscow with his. portly 
wife and two children, passing en route 
the eastward-bound plane of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle—who had kept him 
out of France for months. 

“Faire la guerre!” (Let us wage war! ) 
was the keynote of the speech Thorez 
made to his followers. He also urged na- 
tional unity and a new, strong army for 
France. These pleas echoed those of de 
Gaulle, but they were extended by Tho- 
rez into a demand for full employment 
of French manpower. Rather than insist 
on new equipment from the Allies, as has 
de Gaulle, Thorez estimated that there 
were. 600,000 French unemployed and 
said: “We can and should make our own 
guns, tanks, and planes.” He made no 


mention of de Gaulle, no demand tor 


socialization of French industry, no com- 
ment on the government’s nationaliza- 
tion of French coal mines. But he recalled 
earlier days of Communist power and 
hinted at the development of a political 
opposition whén he, invited French So- 
cialists to. join the Communists in one 
great workers’ party. 


Newsweex, DECEMBER 11, 1944 


Doom Over Manila 
Jap-Corrupted City Runs Wide Open 
as ‘The Jig Is Up’ Feeling Spreads 


The following story of what life is 
like today in Manila was told to Rober 
Shaplen, NEWSWEEK war correspondent 
on Leyte, by two European businessmen 
whose names must be kept secret. Both 
were in business in the Philippines before 
the war, one as a textile importer and the ‘ 
other as an importer of candies. The first 
man spent most of his ten years in the 
islands on Cebu, but in June of this year 
he went to Manila. The other man uw. 
rived in Manila in 1939 and worked there 
steadily until last September, when both 
came to Leyte. 


Overcrowded and shabby, rife with 


_ prostitution, gambling, black marketing, 


corruption, and spying, life in Manila is a 
merry-go-round of cynicism and despair, 
hunger and hedonism. The population is 
up from the normal 600,000 to more than 
a million; Japanese troops are marching 
through the streets in ever-increasing 
numbers, and enemy officers and func. 
tionaries have taken over all the hotels 
and better residences. 


Down Dewey Boulevard: A feeling 
developed during the summer that the 
Japanese jig was up. American gains could 
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° : Associated Press 


“Good-by, Be Careful!” snipped from a captured German newsreel, this macabr : 
portrait of Il Duce taking leave of Hitler was reported recorded after the att pted 


assassination of Hitler last July. 
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Yet he is one of 97,900 killed and more than 10 
million injured in accidents on the home front last 
_year—three thousand miles from the combat zones. 


Every’ year accidents curtail production by 
nearly 50 million work days. The cost is 
great in time, money and human sorrow 
when carelessness, the sniper, strikes. 
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NEwswe 
no longer be kept secret, and even the a 
proximate 20 per cent of the civiliny 
who bordered on collaboration 
they were convinced the Americans would 
never return had begun to change thei:| 
tune. Now a grass strip in the middle at 
Dewey Boulevard has been remoy 
lampposts along the sides taken down, 
and families evacuated from neg) 
houses; the boulevard has become a oa 
runway where planes. constantly buzz 
and out. 
Inflation has reached sky-high levek 
Even the Japanese have come to hay 
cheap regard for their specially issue 
pesos and use old Filipino currency jj 
transactions with civilians. If one has , 
friend and is able to arrange a clande. 
tine deal, he can get a sack of rice fy 
3,000 pesos; before the war it was worth 
6. It will be brought to town surrept. 
tiously at night; the. purchaser will have 
to call for it by walking through th 
blacked-out streets and he must carry it 
home at the risk of being held up and 
stripped of his clothing as well as the rice, 















Sin Market, Spy Market: By lunch. 
time drinking and gambling—and spying- 
begin. Manila is full of hundreds of litte 
gambling joints where poker, blackjack, 
and craps are played for 50,000-pew 
pots.. At nightfall the city turns to plea. 
ure. Five months ago night clubs a. 
legedly wére closed down with an § 
o'clock curfew, but one can still get into 
them all night by the old speakeasy 
method. In clubs, .White Russian and 
Filipino girls are available at exorbitant 
fees. Club girls have regular medical ex- 
aminations. Hundreds of less choice pros- 
titutes ply a lucrative street-corner trade. 

In Manila bars, coffee shops, and night 
clubs an estimated 10,000 spies of al 
breeds and loyalties do their work. The 
Japs pay as high as 5,000 pesos a month 
for a Filipino agent. It is unsafe to tak 
above a whisper to anyone and the peo 
ple one talks to at all should be numbered 
on the fingers. 





















Portents ‘of the Storm: Until fv 
months ago, 4,000 American civilian 
kept in Santo Tomds University in the 
city had a fairly decent life. They wer 
permitted to borrow money from outside 
to buy food, clothing, and other things 
For a time they even mimeograph 
their own newspaper and had a few sm 
shops, including a hot-dog stand in th 
college courtyard. Old women and 
dren could live outside; they were pe 
mitted to go to stores but had to wei 
red arm bands as identification. In Jum 
the Japs cracked down and prohibit 
money dealings or bringing in food. 
American civilians were thrown intot 
university, which necessitated the built: 
ing of shacks in the square. The Japs # 
tion probably was the result of increasit 
American military pressure. 

Lately the Japanese have begua ® 
train a constabulary and even their 0” 
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civilians in’ street. fighting. An air-raid 
waming program was inaugurated five 
months ago and. undoubtedly has been 
used recently when Admiral William 
Halsey’s Hellcats,, Avengers, and Hell- 
divers paid sporadic’400-plane visits. Co- 
prosperity in Manila is by no means pros- 
perous this fall. : : 


The Generalissimo Denies 


One of the more unsavory rumors to 
come out of China is that the Chiang 
Kai-sheks have parted because the Gen- 
eralissimo’s attachment for Madame has 
cooled to such an extent that he has taken 
a concubine. Recently The Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post and Mercury, published for the 
present in New York, denied this story by 
printing an account of a tea party held . 
at the Presidential: summer palace near 
Chungking last July shortly before Mad- 
ame Chiang left China for Brazil and the 
United States. Guests included the Chi- 
nese Cabinet and a number of Americans. 

Obtaining its information from “a re- 
liable Chinese source,” the newspaper re- 
ported that the Generalissimo had 
brought that allegation and another out 
in the open and categorically denied them 
to the tea-party guests: “The first rumor 
was that he had been unfaithful to ‘his 
wife, that he had had irregular relations 
with another woman, and that ‘a child 
had been born to them. The second was 
that he had grown slack in his attention 
to the duties of state and was not attend- 
ing his offices regularly. 

“As to the first, Generalissimo Chiang 
declared that his relations with his wife 
had been without stain, absolutely pure. 

“As to the second rumor, the General- 
issimo explained briefly how his fall dur- 
ing the period of Sian captivity [while 
attempting to escape from’ army muti- 
neers who kidnapped him in Shensi Prov- 
ince in 1936, he injured his spine] still 
made it impossible for him to sit still 
more than an hour or two,” 


Welcome to Moscow 


Going by plane to Cairo, Teheran, and 
Baku, by train from there to Stalingrad 
and Moscow, Gen. Charles de Gaulle last 
week arrived in the Soviet capital for a 
meeting with Marshal Joseph: Stalin. His 
party included Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, Gaston Palewski, de Gaulle’s 
personal political adviser, Alexander Bog- 
omoloff, the Russian Ambassador to Par- 
is, and Gen. Alphonse Pierre Juin, chief 
of the French General: Staff. 

For the first time in the war, all chiefs 
of foreign missions and the diplomatic 
corps turned out to greet a visiting Al- 
lied statesman. Movie’ cameras ground 
and a military band played the “Mar- 
seillaise” and the. Russian’ national: an- 
them. That night the chief of the Pro- 
visional Government: of France’ drove 
a = government guest. house to the 


For two hours ‘de Gaulle’ talked’ with 
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‘A tank wit born gy 























































Volatile fuels used in high-powered tank engines make fire a 

constant threat to tanks! But on our armored giants, first lick 
. Of flame sets off a warning signal, driver reaches for lever and 
f blaze is smothered instantly under a blanket of carbon dioxide 
snow-gas. Kidde designed this system especially for tanks. 


Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
~ ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 
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—————— 
Stalin, while Bidault and Molotof met jn _ 
separate conference. The next day, after 
attending early mass, he exchanged clink. 
ing toasts at a festive luncheon tendered 
by Stalin at the Spiridonovka gueg 
house. To Moscow’s French colony, de | 
Gaulle defined the goal of his mission. 
the tightening of the bonds of Frangp. | 
Russian friendship to achieve victory and — 
a lasting peace. 


A Government Dying 


On July 18 a spade-bearded Socialis — 
patriarch, Tomasz Arciszewski, 67, ep. 
trained on the underground “railroad” 
from Warsaw. He was bound for London ~ 
to become president-designate of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile. Ten days | 
later, in Cairo, Arciszewski’'s path crossed 
that of Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
on his way to his first meeting with Stalin, 

Mikolajezyk failed to secure an agree. 
ment with the Russians -his government 
would accept. Two weeks ago he resigned 


in recognition of that failure. Last week Arcis 
Arciszewski became Premier, after a brief 
interlude in which his fellow-Socialist Jan be a w 


Kwapinski (NEWswEEK, Dec. 4) vainly had be 


attempted to form a government. On tak- Mikol. 
ing office, Premier Arciszewski promised who 2 
“to spare no effort in trying to bring about report 
a lasting understanding between the Pol- appeal 
ish Republic and its great eastern neigh- Stalin 
bor, the U.S.S.R.” of the 
Pree turned 
Significance acne 





Despite its good intentions, the Arcis- the Ri 
zewski government probably is little # ™y 
more than another step in the disintegra- i Franc 
tion of ¢he Polish exile regime. That dis- have 1 
integration has already gone far. The Polish 
gloomy view the well-informed in Wash- retary 
ington and London take of the govern- 
ment’s chances of survival was reflected 
in the following report to NEWwsweEEK: 

“With the exception of Arciszewski Men 
himself and of Kwapinski, the only hold- “ie 
over from the Mikolajezyk Cabinet—both eeniis 
of whom had been ardent and respected angry 
fighters for independence in their youth tnatie 


—the new government is composed of un- er, a 
known politicians without mandate from taunte 
their constituents and without claim to as sh 


the confidence of the Polish people. The Squar 
resignation of Mikolajczyk, the abstention Waist- 


of his powerful Peasant party from par- Acc 
ticipation in the government, and the trudis, 
withdrawal of -the: principal leaders of nude, 
other parties have deptived the govern- reside 


ment-in-exile of its character as a body 
fully representative of the Polish nation. 
Today it is perhaps a shade more repre- 
sentative than the Lublin Committee but 
not much more. = 
“It now remains to be seen who will 
administer the coup de grace and how. 
The Russians might recognize the Lublin 
Committee outright, or the committee 
might go through the motions of disband- 
ing itself before inviting Mikolajczyk to 
form an entirely new government 0 © 
Polish soil. : 
“One almost. certain consequence will 








Arciszewski: He leads a dying regime 


be a withdrawal of British support, which 
had become markedly cooler even toward 
Mikolajczyk in recent months. Observers 
who attended the recent Moscow talks 
report that outwardly at least Mikolajezyk 
appeared to be on: better terms- with 
Stalin than with Churchill. The full force 
of the Prime Minister's: pressure was 
tumed on Mikolajcyk. When the Pole 
remonstrated that his full acceptance of 
the Russian terms would lead to a mu- 
tiny in the Polish armies now fighting in 
‘France and Italy, Churchill is said to 
have retorted: “You can withdraw: every 
Polish soldier if you wish.’ Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden then had his cus- 
tomary task of smoothing over the effects 
of his chief’s exuberance.” 


Men, Men, Men 


Last September, when- the Dutch 
town of Maastricht was liberated, -500 
angry women stormed the-house of Ger- 
trudis Josephina Maria Antoinette Duck- 
er, a 40-year-old. brunette. Then they 
taunted her as her head was clipped and 
as she was marched: around City Hall 
Square. They made her hold her skirt 
waist-high. 

According to Maastricht officials, Ger- 
trudis, after a few drinks, liked to strip 
nude, dance, and sing during orgies for 
resident Nazis. According to Gertrudis, 
no collaboration was involved—only fun. 
Last week, in the city jail; she gave this 


explanation to Virgil Pinkley, United 


Press war correspondent:: . 
: : no political feelings or be- 
efs, 

husband is 61 years old. We have been 
married nineteen years’ but he is much 
too old for me. Certainly I have been 
seen in many places in the company of 
many Germans. They are just men. I 
a sorry I associated with Germans but 
not with German men.” eh 5am 


simply like men—all men. My 
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Acute Zombiosis 
Ralston Wins Life-Saving Support 
- for King in Conscription Crisis 


The Progressive-Conservative member 
for Souris, Man., James A, Ross, had a 
word for it: “Kingscription.” Like most 
members of the House of Commons, and 
indeed most Canadians, Ross had little 
liking for the modified conscription 
order of Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
(Newsweek, Dec. 4). His “Kingscrip- 
tion” was an apt expression of distaste 
for King’s reluctant, last-minute order, 
itself a frank expedient to reinforce the 
overseas army and certainly no enthusi- 
astic change of policy that would end 
forever Canada’s conscription-mess. 

But; driven into a political corner by 
the Prime Minister many an unhappy Lib- 
eral was ready this week to give Mac- 
kenzie King the vote of confidence he re- 
quired. Other unhappy Liberals, among 

em the anti-conscriptionist French-Ca- 
nadian bloc from Quebec, would also go 
along with the government. Only a small 
group of extreme nationalists declined to 
play ball. Thus, King was assured of his 
vote’ of confidence. His defeat might 
have meant an immediate general elec- 
tion and a serious delay in sending 16,000 
Home Defense Army draftees (Zombies) 
abroad to reinforce fighting units.. 

For his solid position in Parliament, the 





~ 


Prime Minister could thank his most fer- 
vent critic, Col. J. L. Ralston, and his own 
matchless maneuvering. Ralston had re- 
signed as Defense Minister when King re- 
fused to accept his word that conscription 
must replace the voluntary enlistment 
system at once. His successor, Gen. A. G. 
L. McNaughton, had needed only three 
weeks in office before agreeing with Ral- 
ston. In short, Ralston had been proved 
right after he was discarded. 

Last Wednesday Ralston made the 
speech. in Commons that would make or 
break the King government. There was 
some hope on the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive side that the former Minister would 
lead a real Liberal revolt: Instead, Ralston 
carefully measured the. administration 
for a knockout punch and then didn’t 
deliver it. When the motion of confidence 
came to a vote, he would support it. 
Nowhere in his speech was there praise 
of the government, nowhere an overtone 
of confidence that King now would ener- 
getically pursue a wholehearted conscrip- 
tion policy. But, unhappy as he was 
about this, Ralston would stick. 


“Not the Least Doubt”: The Prime 
Minister’s speech two. days’ earlier had 
left many’ Liberals doubtful about how 
to vote. 

Highlights of King’s speech: 

@ Unless his or another administration 
could be assured. of reasonable support 
in the House of Commons, “we have to 


Not yet Zombies, Montreal students protest “Kingscription” with signs bearing 
the poison symbol and stressing the no-draft status of India and Ireland 


. Prince George, 































every man in it secure, as it was poset 
to make it. In no particular relating to th 
war effort anywhere have we done 
than seek to make the total effort, 
maximum effort.” 
@ Had he called a general election 
lowing Ralston’s resignation, “I gg 
have swept the whole province of ¢ 
bec, carried every seat in it. I could hays 
carried seats from one end of this coup 
try to the other, and-I have not the 
doubt that I could have come back t 
Parliament as Prime Minister.” He } 
not called an election because he felt ¢ 
campaign waged on the conscription jg! 
sue would have split. the nation. a 

After the Storm: Once the King-Rak 
ston dispute was aired, Canadians génep: 
ally were apparently glad to forget the’ 
whole thing, fairly sure that the army and 
government would make certain ther 
would be no second reinforcement crisis, 
Fears that conscription would result in} 
serious trouble in Quebec and among the’ 
Zombies themselves were largely mp.’ 
realized. _ 

Quebec’s protest against the order was! 
limited to a few incidents, the work of 
either extreme nationalists or students; In 
the Montreal financial district more than 4 
1,000 young men paraded carrying “Down | 
with conscription” banners. They broke } 
windows in the office of the French-lan.- ' 
guage newspaper Le Canada and in one} 
selective-service headquarters. The start | 
ing point of the march was an east-end | 
market hall where André Laurendeau, | 
leader of the nationalist Bloc Populaire 
party (repudiated in the August provin- 
cial election), said the federal govem- 
ment had no right to bind French-Cz- 
nadians to a conscription measure. 

In British ~Columbia, both French- 
speaking and English-speaking Zombies 
demonstrated against “Kingscription.” To 
the question whether protest parading by 
uniformed men constituted mutiny, the 
Prime Minister heatedly replied: “Most 
decidedly not.” About 3,000 of the 25; 
000 Zombies stationed in British Colum- 
bia camps staged parades at Terrace, 
Courtenay, Nanaimo, 
Chilliwack, and Vernon. One of their 
banners was inscribed, ironically: “The 
Zombie strikes back.” 


What of the Battle? The army’s Ps 
cific Command took the view that the 
draftees were merely blowing off steam. 
General McNaughton put it this way: 
“Some of these men were drafted three 
years ago. At first they developed an 
anti-persecution complex. Then they 
changed to a defensive complex and, fi- 
ally, instead of being ashamed of being 
Zombies, were proud of it.” 

Yet one real question was still to be 
answered. Would the Zombies go ove 
seas and fight like men? 
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One of @ series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


“WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE...” 


Yes, there’s a lot of water in the world. 
Almost two-thirds of the earth’s surface 
is covered with it. Yet of all this vast sup- 
ply, only a small portion is fit to drink— 
and practically none of it is fit to use for 
many modern industrial needs. For the 
waier required for scores of manufac- 
turing processes must be even more 
cheraically pure than drinking water! 

ence, a new device called FILT-R- 
STiL* comes as a boon to virtually all 
users of water in industry. A FILT-R-STIL 
unit utilizing ion exchange resins— 
aming the newest and most interesting 
of tle synthetic resins—produces from 
orc:nary water, by simple filtration, a 
Product which is chemically equal or 
surerior to distilled water. FILT-R-STIL 
uo:ts are available in various capacities, 
acc will make mineral-free water as 


readily obtainable as tap water. They 
meet. all needs, from supplying the 
mineral-free water for the battery of your 
car to delivering a continuous supply of 
hundreds of gallons per hour for a Be 
try’s demands in the production 

ot pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, syn- 

thetic rubber, textiles, leather, 
paper and other materials. 


As a large producer of ion ex- 
change resins, Cyanamid has pi- 
oneered in the development of 
better methods for their use. By 
supplying disposable “cartridges” 
of IONAC* ion exchange resins, or 
equipment by which these resins 
may be easily regenerated when 
they become exhausted, Cyanamid 
makes it possible for the user to 
employ FILT-R-STIL equipment in- 


definitely. Thus, mineral-free water is 
made more readily available at lower cost. 

This is‘another example of the long 
forward steps Cyanamid chemistry is 
taking. *Trade-Mark 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30. ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the 
whiskey you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes 
into the barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. ‘Then, for 
long and quiet years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey. . . ripens 
its silky flavor, mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then 
Old Charter is ready to show you how finea Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


This Whiskey is 6 Years Old « Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc.,, Louisville, Ky. 
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Faith Against Faith 
Protestant Missionary:'Campaign 
Brings Mexican Catholic Protest 


The violent anti-Protestantism of some 
Mexican Catholics erupted last week in 
Mexico City when “persons unknown, 
speeding by in an automobile, stoned the 
Union Evangelical Church, which is 
owned by United States citizens. There 
were.no casualties, but windows were 
broken and other damage done... Almost 
simultaneously, the government of the 
State of Campeche dispatched a repre- 
sentative with full powers to the scene of 
recent Catholic-Protestant disturbances. . 

The anti-Protestant. crusade, though 
not its violent manifestations, received 
formal sanction from Luis .M. Martinez, 
Archbishop of Mexico.. He. called on. all 
loyal Mexican Catholics—“men and wom- 
en, adults and children, learned and 
ignorant, rich and poor”—to join in the 
“defense of their faith” against an .“in- 
tense, well-organized”. Protestant cam- 
paign which has “powerful financial 
backing.” 


New Bottle, Old. Wine: The Movi- 
miento Unificador Nacionalista (MUN) 
was in the front rank of the. anti-Protes- 
tant forces. The MUN was. reported mak- 
ing strides toward replacing the. Sinar- 
quista movement as the rallying point of 
reactionary clerical nationalism and, to 
some extent, absorbing the. member- 
ship of that organization (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 16). 

- The Sinarquistas themselves were 
weakened by intérnal crisis. The old 
quarrel between the’ present. leader, 
Manuel Torres Bueno, and his prede- 
cessor, Salvador Abascal,; ‘was: still sim- 
mering (NEWSWEEK, July 10). “Manuel 
Torres Bueno continues as our leader 


and enjoys full support of all chiefs and . 
soldiers,” the party announced, taking 


cognizance of recent rumors that To 
Bueno had been eliminat they 
mitted the - existence of 
minority group.” a 
continued although thei 
Sinarquista, had been ba 
ment order for several 
Interior Minister 4 
Organization, 


Conflicts between 
aries from: the “United 
American Catholies ' 
in number and inténsity ¢ ne ¢ 







two years. There have ‘been: bitter d 
of words in many. countries. 
Violence in some. This. increasi 
appears to be largely an outgrox 
war. Most other parts of the world are 
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closed to missionaries; as a result; more 
are going to’ Latin’ America. 

The problem has political as well as 
its religious aspects: Propaganda against 
Protestantism is a favorable weapon of 
.such anti-United States groups as the 
Sinarquistas in Mexico, who lay heavy 
stress on the Yankee character of the 
Protestants. In some cases it has been 
charged that Axis agents were actively 
fomenting the ‘dissension. 

In Mexico, specifically, the current 
problem is tied up with the age-old con- 

ict between church and ‘state, which 
today is also a-conflict between right 
and left. Mexican Catholics, especially 
extreme. rightist organizations like the 
Staangaiptie, are bitterly opposed to the 
anti-clerical tone of the revolutionary 
constitution of 1917, which sharply re- 
stricts the activities of the clergy and 
religious institutions and calls for “social- 
ist” education. Labor leaders and leftist 
politicians defend it. 


Bolivia and Neighbors 
Heavy bloodshed and harsh punish- 


ment of the losers are traditionally absent 
from revolutions in Latin America, where 
ins may at any moment become outs, and 
vice versa. The Bolivian executions of two 
weeks ago (NEwswEEK, Dec. 4), there- 
fore, left a bad taste in the mouths of the 
neighbors. 


La Nacién of Santiago, Chile, ‘protest- 
ed against “the bloody acts committed by 
the Villarroel government.” Its colleague, 
El. Mercurio, felt-that the affair. revealed: 


- a “state of excitement and lack of control 


which is repugnant'to the degrée of poe 
litical “culture reached by American na- 
tions.” “Bloodshed calls for more blood; 
indulgence on-the part of the winner is 
the real sign of firmness,” E] Pais of Mon- 


tevideo, Uruguay, declared. La Tribuna ~ 
of Asuncién, Paraguay, did: not, believe 


that “a country can be saved or democ- 
racy strengthened by execution.or perse+ 
cution.” 

An exchange of notes settled the’ in- 
ternational incident which arose when 
Bolivian, forces pursued: fleeing revolu- 
tionaries into Chilean territory’ and 
brought them back to Bolivia: Chile pro- 
tested, Bolivia’ explained, and the men 
who had been seized reappeared in Chile 
with their luggage. The Bolivian authori- 
ties had allowed them to escape, as a 
gesture toward Chile. 

Within Bolivia there was an aftermath 
of tension and fear. Many observers fore- 
saw either the downfall of Villarroel or a 
radical shake-up in his government. That 
the revulsion was not more outspoken was 
credited to the circumstance that many 
leaders of public opinion had been forced 
to seek refuge in foreign legations and 
embassies. As the government prepared 
to bring surviving leaders of the revolt 
to trial, the national Constitutional -As- 
sembly, scheduled to adjourn on Nov. 
24, voted to remain in session for another 
30 days. 





























| _— ps-A. _ 
and actual dent Juan D. Perén (at head of table) entertained foreign observers at recent Atgen- 


. of the 
















when Vice. Presi- 


the Table: ‘Ie spite of-the diplomatic io impdail 
Stars ‘and Stripes stood .beside the Argentine flag 


tine Army maneuvers. Col, K. A. Cavenah, United States air observer, is on Perdn's 


mors, but they were apparently routine. ee ee en ou 
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Pockets Afire With War Money, 
Christmas Shoppers Fill Stores 


Early Rush Expected to Hold 
Until Scarce Supplies Give Out; 
Toys and Luxuries Go First 


December was still.a questiog mark, 


because the money was more plentiful — 


than the goods on the shelves or the peo- 
ple to sell them... But. November, even 
with official figures incomplete, ‘was. as- 
suredly the fanciest: flinging around of 
Christmas money that the United States 
had ever seen so, early in the rush. Ex- 
perts of the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington believed the «gift-shopping 
tide would rise 8 to 10 per cent higher 


than 1943—and that year had set a record_- 


The Best Ever: Dotted over the map, 
the retail buying pattern was fairly uni- 
form. Most big cities and war-boom towns 
were showing gains of 20 per cent or 
more, with individual stores up 50 per 
cent or better, But even localities without 
war industries usually found enough in 
the fatter pocketbooks of farmers and 
townsmen with indirect income gains 
from the war to give them the best pre- 
Christmas trade in their histories. _. 

»~ The -retail picture was in distorted 
focus. There was a swing to higher-priced 
merchandise, Sometimes it was-just more 
money to spend. But in many cases it was 
because goods with low price tags former- 
ly available for gifts were no longer in 
stock. Shirley Olsen of The Cleveland 


Press, surveying the Christmas shopping 
scene in that typical war-boom city, re- 
rted that the remazk clerks made most 
uently was: “Sorry, the materials for 
that are not available,” while the com- 
monest. customer comment was: “We'd 
better take this; it’s probably the best we 
can do.” 
Excise taxes also tended to distort the 


higher dollar totals which customers 
were pouring into merchants’ cash regis- 


ters. Many luxury items—jewelry, hand- 
bags, luggage, cosmetics, perfumes, and 
furs—were taxed at higher rates than a 
year ago. Most of them survived the 
imposts, with record sales in sight by 
Dec. 25, but there was one outstand- 
ing exception. 

Sales of furs were lagging all over the 
country. Customers who paid a $4 tax 
on a $20 handbag without a murmur 
apparently balked at an $80 addition to 
a $400 fur coat. And even in jewelry, the 
tax sometimes -backfired. In the Nieman- 
Marcus store at Dallas, Texas, a woman 
who had unhesitatingly selected a $4,800 
piece of jewelry tossed it back when she 
read the tag: Price $4,000; tax $800. 


Stampede, Blow by Blow: NeEws- 
WEEK'S nationwide. survey showed that 
every town had’ his Christmas-buying 


_oddities: — ze 


@ San. Francisco: Many citizens ha 

bought at least two extra gifts—one for a 
service man or Woman in a hospital, the 
other for service people overseas; they 


~~ 
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were dr into Red Cros 
ai nivne kt ry i 
bce Ore.; A department stor 
op 1-Christmas gi isi 
The store was still Cea adiverting 
@ Atlanta: A leading department Store - 
put twenty dozen nightgowns, Price 
$3.98, on ‘the counters at noon, At 9 
o'clock they were gone. 
@ Boston: A big store, bemoaning its lac 


* of help, said: “We have more merchan. 


dise than ever before and there are mote 
customers. But we don’t know yet how 
much we're going to be able to handle” 
@ Knoxville, Tenn.: The Sentinel report. 
ed that $120 handbags were a hot item. 
the average customer now comes in an( 
asks for a bag “around $10” but actually 


‘spends $12.50 to $15, which has become 


the “popular” price range. 
Significance-——— 


This year’s Christmas shopping is the 
outward sign of inflation on the march, 
It follows the classic pattern: a large 
suppg of spendable money and a scarcity 
of goods. Purchasers are “upgraded” into 
more expensive lines. Low-priced items 


-on which much gift money is normally 


spent are now scarce because higher 
taxes, wages, and other operating costs 
make them unprofitable for the manufac. 
turer. 

The rush began early this year, how- 
ever, because of special wartime reasons. 
Packages for soldiers overseas had to be 
mailed by Oct. 15. The Post Office De. 
seen has insistently plugged Noven- 

r mailing for domestic delivery before . 
the holiday. Cagey shoppers sensed the 
scarcity of many kinds of gifts and has 
tened to buy them early. 

As a consequence, November sales may 
have been swelled at the expense of those 
normally made in December. But in most 
cities, merchants believe-a little leveling 
out in the week-before-Christmas buying 
is the worst to be expected. In many 








Mechanized Flock: Named “sheepsfoot” because it com- 
presses the ground.as.effectively as if a vast flock of sheep had 
trampled it, the. 36-ton roller (left),. bristling with 18-inch 
spikes, was developed by Army Engineers of the Sacramento 


tests its. strength, 


_. district to aandition the soil of airfields before pavements are 
laid. Teamed up with the “sheepsfoot” isan 85-ton prev | 
matic-tired roller (right), 





‘oan 


which smooths the pavement and | 
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Elimination of Shoulders : i Se 
Compactness in Housing Design : 
Simplification of Mounting 
Norma! Speeds 


Mo‘giace Diecieny A GOOD TIME TO CHANGE 


FAFNIR WIRELOC SNAP RING 9] making our old lines again”? 
OR SHOULDERED BEARINGS : eG again 
RADIAL Series 
Bore: sizes: 
12. Mm. to 
100 Mm 













icturer who was looking fo 
needed to machine shoulders in his 
hold the bearings. In search of a less 
a Fafnir engineer was called in. On 
“an entirely different eof ball 
substituted which resileed io the 
of several operations with sa 

‘ormance. ; 
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urning on the Heat... | ———"—"_*“4 .. 
cs wt oe Cae p> oe * ee 5 a -|.. Centers, stores are prepared to handle thi 
oe Taw . , ( SOO sy ae Mave: record-breaking November level of «. sh 
< @ hess Foal Dasisuction: Py eet evi Oe 
ta ‘ well the available merchandise will a surph 
; Heat is the vital element with which out. Toys and various luxury and qualiy am S187! 

Solar deals—the very reason for its items are already reported vanishing 4 In 
being. Solar pioneered the present day some localities, and the chances are erate 
airplane manifold . . . later developed for getting deliveries from suppliers of timat 
heat exchangers, fame dampers, last-minute reorders. pluse 
cowls, nut-plates and other acces- tensic 
sories—all designed to control hot ly ¢ 

gases and resist destruction by heat. Enough Hungry Mouths tris 
The stainless steels used are selected For months the nation’s food situation mm arTan 
for their heat and corrosion resistant has alternately caused alarm over feay fmm exPC 

qualities formed by methods devel- of surplus and  self-congratulation fom pethi 

oped at Solar to minimize thinning Stobilteatio: me In late summer Warf custe 

and annealed to prevent distortion Mo ilization Director James F. Byme Bu 

Petar, lnckiad tn eiresens. warned of a 2,100,000-ton food surplus fmm mist 

In fourteen years of specializing on - au aa nian and relief rim ly W 

heat and corrosion resistant products, Ts Bienes dan page owing V-E Day. in 

Solar has acquired valuable knowledge d 7 . 1 arm Prices, Bymesaig Oe 

which is:at the disposal of other com- poconyceited. Canty Congressional agg tun 

sine aay abet hicks hi tsleons propriation of $2,000,000,000 (News jm he s 

; 1 P ni WEEK, Sept. 25). But last week the Wa fam this 

in this field. Address “Management”’. Food Administration was once again-if fm TOPe 

temporarily—unworried about mounting Mm 20Ce 

food stockpiles. ilar 

. Because of stiffened German resistance and 

on the battlefields, the WFA was gladto fm i" 

have its overstocked larder. The other fm ‘hat 

reason was the new civilian-relief food fmm the 

outlets opening in Europe. At the time De © 

of Byrnes’s warning the United Nations A\ 

Relief and Rehabilitation Administration Him iS ™ 

was being minimized as a surplus-food Hi UES 

_ outlet. Now that picture has changed, fm ‘tal 

UNRRA negotiations with Russia ar Mm 8? 

progressing satisfactorily, and the relic jm Am 

agency, headed by ex-Gov. Herbert Hg the 

Lehman of New York, expects to move the 

into Poland and C€zecho-Slovakia wih fam lief, 

Soviet blessing for large-scale opers i ors 

tions. will 

The relief funnel has also been widened Hy SWI 

by the aid given women and children in 

Italy; as occupied enemy territory, Italy Ai 

was not originally included in the 1 

UNRRA’s scope. Flooding Hollands Civ 

farm lands also will swell foreign foi HM .., 

demands. Relief for China is expected to Bai 

get under way sooner than was the 

anticipated. int 

With many of its calculations nec: i yy 

sarily in the “guesstimate” class, the WFA I 

concludes that despite 1945 agricultund ss 

production goals calling for a 4,000,000 gai 

~ acre increase in plantings, next yeat's sur ing 

plus will be between 5 and 10 per cent wh 

The ifs, of course, are_at least as impor ‘i 

= tant as the more calculable factors ad HM, 

a ' ——— include the assumption that the war wi La 

a —™ end in Europe and that the weather wil MM 

oo 2 SaaS | be somewhat less favorable than the u- 

cei ih : ~ usually good conditions that existed ths | 

—. wy ay d ’ This surplus, Washington experts think, wa 

STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS _ can be absorbed largely by rebuilding yj 

Ee TEES yu Sevtds the ever-normal granary, which. wi 

Ms ee * a substantial portion of crops off the mat- th 

"NS 7 — — ~ ket as a reserve for poor years. But 

SOLARVAIRCRAFT COMPANY» SAN DIEGO 17 |. implication of the figures is clear: WE 
Sr ere “> ‘WFA has decided that production cattt ne 
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be shaved too thin before’ V-E Day be- 


cquse shortages will’ be more costly than 
surpluses. - - 
Significance--——— ee 

In addition to civilian relief in ‘lib- 
erated countries, the WFA feels that ul- 
timate absorption of American food ‘sur- 
pluses abroa: epends on: ' (1) the ex- 
tension of Lend-Lease and (2) the sup- 
ply of dollars available to: fore coun- 
tries to finance purchases. If financing 
arrangements can be made, the agency 
expects England, France, ‘Russia, and 
perhaps others to become eventual cash 
customers for food. . 

But despite the WFA’s official opti- 
mism, many agency officials are’ private- 
ly worried. The most’ outspoken, prob-. 
ably, is Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead of 
the Office of Distribution. Recently re- 
turned from an extensive European trip, 
he says Russia is determined to take 
this nation’s food after the war in Eu- 
rope ends only on condition that we 
accept Russian goods in payment. Sim- 
ilar attitudes are developing in France 
and Holland and making some headway 
in Britain. Unless we are Eepared for 
that sort of exchange, Olmstead believes, 
the food market in those countries. will 
be closed to us. : 

Another bogey for the WFA is that it 
is not getting accurate and detailed fig- 
ures from the: Army and: Navy on their 
total food reserves. And three major farm 
organizations—the National Grange, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
the National Farmers Union—all believe 
the WFA is not fully informed. The be- 
lief, shared by canners and food proces- 
sors, is that hidden reserves exist which 
will turn up suddenly and add to the 
surplus pile. . 


Air Castles in Spain 


The fifth week of the International 
Civil Aviation Conference opened at Chi- 
cago with the United States and Great 
Britain still playing their cards close to 
the chest and neither quite ready to throw 
in its hand. Then the United States turned 
up a hole card. . 

It announced completion of an agree- 
ment with Spain under which this country 
gains the right to three new routes touch- 
ing Spain and grants: reciprocal rights 
which will permit the Spanish Govern- 
ment to institute routes via the United 
States. (Spain especially wants’ access to 
Latin America with this country as a 
stopping place.) fence is} 


Object Lesson; Negotiations with 


‘Spain over air routes have been under 
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shown how it can turn its hand to bilateral 


bargaining, thus picking up potentially 


profitable and strategic routes from other. 


nations without regard to any general in- 
ternational understanding. The lesson is 


not apt to be lost on the Chicago con- | 


ferees. 


Pushing Lufthansa: How far the move 
reaches into the murk of United States 
relations with Franco Spain is not im- 
mediately clear. For many months this 
country and Britain have sought to shut 
off the German Lufthansa service to Bar- 
celona and Madrid. More than a year 
ago Spain agreed in principle to give the 
United States landing rights on its terri- 
tory. But it declined to shut off the Ger- 
~ man service, which gives it contact with 
its. diplomatic representatives and na- 
tionals in Central-Europe. — . 

Instead it proposed a route to Switzer- 
land to be flown by its own Iberia Line, 
possibly with a control stop in France, 
where Allied officials could examine pas- 
sengers and cargo. The matter is said to 
be in flux and Lufthansa was still flying 
in Barcelona as the Spanish-American 

ent was announced. 


The United States Army Air Seppe 3 
its 


Command. is believed ready to expan 
service by the first of the year, possibly 
taking over the new routes. Already: it 
has -made plans to feed passengers on 
trips. American civil airlines are e 
to get little or’no part of the tr 
the time being. 

Pan American could fly as far as France 
under existing route authorizations. It 


c for 


flies to Lisbon at present. But other car-. 


riers, too, are sure to look upon this gate- 
= to Europe with a ee eye, 
and probably will press their bids for a 


chancé at the business if the Army should . 


relinquish it. 


Tricks of the Trade-ins 


Automobile selling last week had ac- 
quired a distinct resemblance to the 
heyday of horse trading: 

@ Casual shopping among classified ad- 
vertisers in New York newspapers turned 


_ up cars for sale at $75 to $200 above. 


ceilings; prices were mentioned only 
after a lengthy feeling-out process be- 
tween seller and buyer. 

@ In Los Angeles the situation was so 
bad newspaper publishers were insisting 
that advertisements carry addresses and 
prices. Most private sales were-made by 
word of mouth; the corner-drugstore soda 
jerk or filling-station attendant earned 
from $10 to $50 for finding above-ceiling 
buyers for car sellers. Although licensed 
dealers generally were cooperating in the 
war on the black market, the firm owned 
by the president of the local auto deal- 
ers’ association was sued for treble dam- 
ages by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for alleged above-ceiling sales. 

@ A rumor that Kansas City, Mo., was 
swarming with OPA investigators . con- 
fined. illegal sales to black-market op- 
erators who thought they could trust 
each other. 

@ To coax reluctant sellers of good cars 
into a_ transaction, Chicago dealers 
worked out a round-the-block bonus sys- 
tem. The good car was ‘bought at the 
ceiling price and the owner was “sold” 


another car from the dealer’s stock at a 
- low price. 


: new inexpensive purchase 
was then driven around the block and 
resold to the dealer at a profit to the ac- 
tual buyer of $150 to $200. «. 


Dealer Squeeze: To the National 


Automobile Dealers Association, which 
predicted widespread illegal sales when - 


ceilings went into effect last summer, the 


. 


black market meant loss of many 


sources of supply. A survey of bare show. 
rooms among 500 dealers in : 
disclosed that the number of cars on hand 
had dropped 61 per cent in the three 
months that ceilings had been in effey 
At the same time 34 per cent of the deg. 
sa quit the ms field. 

a counter to the drying up of source 
some dealers were insistie wt trade 
before selling cars. And to ease their cgi). 
ing squeeze they were forcing customen 
to, take less than the maximum amom; 


that is allowable on trade-ins. Thus 4 
dealer might acquire a car worth $300 | 


for $150. 
Meeting in Chicago last month, dealers 


hopefully requested that the mark-up for | 


reconditioning and warranty be lifted t 
33% per cent from the present 25 pe 
cent. Countering quickly, the OPA said 
customers had been complaining they 
were being charged the reconditioning 
fee when dealers were not giving cars 
the proper repair work. Promising to ren- 
edy this, the auto dealers asked for a half. 
year postponement. of the depreciation 
clause under which car ceilings auto. 
matically drop 4 percent every six 
months (the first drop was scheduled for 
Jan. 10). Because of the car famine, it 
appeared certain that the OPA would 
accede to this request, withholding ac- 
tion on the depreciation clause until the 
summer, Then, flexing its enforcement 
muscles, the price agency prepared a 
new, nationwide drive on overceiling 
sellers. 


The Remy Way: The OPA, having 


scored notable victories over used-car 
black markets in Oklahoma City and 
Kansas City, last week unleashed its suc- 
cessful “Remy system” on a national 
scale. William Remy, young San Antonio 
lawyer who is now an OPA enforcement 
officer in Washington, was responsible 
for the Southwestern successes. 
Here is how the Remy system works: 
Local OPA boards go through files of car 
transfers and call in. the purchaser to 
verify the statements made. The buyer 
is assured that he will not be penalized 
for having bought above ceiling unless 
the car was obtained for resale, and is 
told he can get.a refund if he has been 
charged too much. Suit against the seller 
frequently follows. In Kansas City, slight- 


ly more than 25 per cent of the buyers 


called before the.board admitted paying 
more than the ceiling. 


Hold Almost Everything 
It was still the day after Pearl Harbor 


as far as the government was concemed. 


Lagging munitions production and fu- 
rious German fighting. meant the nation 
no longer could divert labor and mate 
rials from the home-front arsenal for 
gradual resumption of civilian-goods out- 
put. Implementing this turnabout last 
week, the War Production Board and 


War Manpower Commission reined to 2 | 
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IF gives General Sherman tank engines the smoothest moving parts in history... 











It polishes searchlight reflectors so smooth 
they'll send.a sharp beam of light 25 miles. 


2. 


3. 








It: makes precision parts for Bofors guns 
with greater accuracy, greater speed... 











It gives your Chrysler ... 
car an engine so smooth, 
it can start full speed, 
brand new .. . without'a 
break-in!“ | 

we 








It’s Superfinish! A revo- 

lutionary process for 

surfacing metals.that 

reduces wear on moving 

parts, helps give Chrysler 

war products top efficiency. 
5. 











Superfinish was 
developed by 
Chrysler Division 
in 1935. 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 





The nation-wide Chrysler Dealer 

Organization offers owners service “S 

facilities to meet their wartime 
transportation needs. 


BUY WAR BONDS...AND HOLD THEM 
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‘Enough on the Plate for Everybody’ 


by RALPH ROBEY ai 


— By one of those curious coinci- 
ces, W actually occur much 


more frequently than anyone would | 


think possible, there appeared in the 
same editions of the newspapers on 
one day last week two dispatches 
which when taken together provided 
simultaneously both the question and 
the answer to one of the major prob- 
lems which will confront us in the 
postwar world. 

The question, although it was not 
stated in that form, wd4s presented in a 
speech delivered by Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, at the annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
in Chicago. The answer, or at least 
the American part of it if one doesn’t 
get down to actual figures, was given 
in a study made and released by the 
National Planning Association, which 
is a Washington research organization 
devoted to studying and making pro- 
nouncements on all kinds of national 
problems. 

The question we are referring to 
which was thus asked and answered is 
that of postwar foreign trade—not just 
the postwar foreign trade of the Unit- 
ed States, or of the United States and 
Great Britain, but the postwar foreign 
trade of the world as a whole. 


In the words of Lord Halifax: 
“The chief economic hope of the world 
[is] trade development. In the benefits 
of that all would reasonably share. 
From those benefits none would be un- 
reasonably excluded . . . If we can 
handle these large matters with suffi- 
cient foresight, there will be enough 
on the plate for everybody. Is that an 
idle dream? . . . It is, surely, not fan- 
ciful to believe that the world’s trade 

. is no more a fixed quantity than are 
the world’s needs; that by developing 
those needs, we can and shall develop 
the volume of world: trade.” 

«And the Ambassador drives his 
point home with the following, which 
it is imperative that we in ‘this coun- 
try never forget: “The prosperity -of 
the world depends upon the prosperity 
of all. It is just as important to the rest 
of the world that America should be 
prosperous as it is to America that the 
rest of the world should be economi- 
cally in. good health ... . It.is not going 
to help us to see again ten million men 
unemployed in the United States. Nor 
is it going to help [the United States] 


to ‘see Britain economically crippled 
lack of purchasing power 
abroad.” : 


Such is the problem. One may dis- 
agree on particulars, but the real issue 
is exactly as Lord Halifax states it. 
Looked at from our own point of view, 
it may be rephrased in this manner: 
We will not for long be able to main- 
tain prosperity in this country unless 
the world at large is prosperous. The 
world at large cannot be prosperous 
unless markets are open to trade. And 
such opening of markets to world 
trade, including our own market, will 
not hurt us, but, on the.contrary, will 
benefit us ‘because world trade is not 
a fixed quantity. Rather, the quantity 
of world trade can continue to expand 
as long as there are people with unsat- 
isfied wants, and the more prosperous 
foreign nations become, and the higher 
their standards of living become, the 
better customers they will be for us. 


So what is the correct answer? 
What is the proper policy—the selfish 
policy, if you like—which the United 
States should pursue? 

This policy, in a sentence, as point- 


ed out by the National Planning Asso-’ 


ciation, is that we must accept the re- 
sponsibilities of a creditor nation. 

This means in practice, first, that we 
must change our tariff policy. Neces- 
sarily we cannot remove all of our tar- 
iffs overnight, and no one who eco- 
nomically has cut his eyeteeth would 
suggest such a thing. But we can, and 
must, which is what the Planning As- 
sociation suggests, begin a systematic 
and gradual reduction of tariffs more 
or less all along the line. 

It means, secondly, that we must 
become internationally minded in the 
extension of credit and in the ‘making 
of foreign investments. (On this -point 


the Planning Association gets itself in- . 


volved in a lot of estimates ‘which 
rnight better have been omitted. ). 

And it means, finally, and in a wa 
this is the most crucial point of all, 
that we must begin to think of our- 
selves as a real leader in the world 
and have the courage of real leader- 
ship. 

Fundamentally, it is just as simple 
as that. Follow these rules and we, and 
the world, can look forward with con- 
fidence, because in that event, as Lord 
Halifax says, “there will be enough 


on the plate for everybody.” 
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90-day halt all new authorizations fo; 
reconversion in about 126 cities where 
the ay Speer shortage was acute or pro. 
duction peed, and tightened industry’ 
transition from war to peace in all othe 


regions. 


The move: had been expected. W, 
Mobilization Director James F. Byme, 
had warned last month that spot-recoy. 
version plans would be suspended ; 


munitions output did not rise to meg 


schedules (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 27). Pro}, 
ably unaffected by the ruling will be the 
operations of 2,235 approved spot te. 
converters already authorized to produ 
$465,329,000 of civilian goods. 

Another indication of the government; 
changed outlook on reconversion came 
from War Production Chief J. A. Krug. 
Industry's fond hope of unrestricted 
manufacturing after V-E Day may have 
to be drastically modified, he indicated 
with output of civilian goods, particular. 
ly automobiles, likely to be delayed fo; 
some time after the end of the war ip 
Europe. 


Upgrading for Financiers 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., oldest 

and largest private banking partnership 
in the country with assets of $177,000,000 
(126th anniversary last October), last 
week acquired three new partners: Har. 
old D. Pennington, until now gener 
manager of the firm; Thomas McCance, 
in charge of its investment business; and 
Stephen Y. Hord, resident manager of 
the Chicago Office. 
@ George G. Walker, the 42-year-old, 
Harvard-educated vice president and 
famous trouble-shooter of the half-billion- 
dollar Electric Bond & Share Co., reached 
presidency of the system. It had taken 
him just twenty years to climb to this 
rung of the corporate ladder. 

To the very top in active direction went 
54-year-old Curtis E. Calder, as chai 


man of the board of directors. He had 


been plucked from Bond & Share’s for 
eign subsidiary, American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., where he was sponsor of 
a good-néighbor policy which had given 
A. & F. P. one of fie best records of any 
big American company for relatively fric 
tion-free operation in foreign lands. 
Walker took the vacancy left by the 
death of Samuel W. Murphy on Nov. 19. 
Calder filled the spot occupied by 6- 
year-old C. E. Groesbeck, with the com- 
pany since 1914 and chairman of th 
board since 1933. Groesbeck became 
chairman of the executive committee an 


still nominally was senior officer. 


@ Morgan Stanley & Co.; investment 
banking offshoot of J. P. Morgan & Co, 
Inc., applied to the New York Stock Ex 
change for permission to add as partners 
Herbert S. Hall, a member of the stoc 
exchange firm of W. E. Hutton & Co. and 
younger brother of Perry E. Hall, already 
a member of Morgan Stanley, Walter W 
Wilson, and John Story Wright, both a 
ready with the firm. 
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Thousands of cars go off the 
road daily. Is your car next? 


Could be... but it needn’t! 

A car is as old as it feels. Neglect it and it 
shows its age, complains, soon gives up the 
ghost altogether. Do something about 
those warnings, and you keep the old fel- 
low full of young ideas. 

If your car is beginning to complain — if 
it’s starting to groan and squeak—take it to 
your Texaco dealer while there’s still time. 


He knows the points of danger for aging 


~~ 


Q be greens a 


* 


He’s gone about as far as he can go... 


cars. He’ll check the battery, radiator, tires, 
spark plugs. He’ll drain the crankcase and 
refill with Insulated Havoline or Insulated 
Texaco Motor Oil. He’ll give the tired old 
chassis a soothing Marfak Lubrication. 
Get this Texaco check-up regularly. It'll 
keep your old car feeling fit as a fiddle. And 
that means it'll keep you on wheels till that 


mew car comes. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


loure welcome af 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night, starring James Melton. Complete 
broadcasts of great operas every Saturday afternoon. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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TRANSITION 





Associated Press Photos 


Elliott Roosevelt took his third bride, Faye Emerson . . . Don Gentile his first, Isabella Masdea 


Birth: A boy, to TEREsa Wricur, film ac- 
tress, and screen writer NIvEN Buscu; in 
Hollywood, Dec. 2. 


Birthdays: JoserH E. Davies, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 68, 
Nov. 29. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, 70, Nov. 30 (see page 
54). 


Deanna Dursin, movie actress, 22, 


Dec. 4. 


Hula Hater: In Los Angeles, the assault 
trial of the bandleader Tommy Dorsey, 
his wife, the actress Par DANE, and their 
neighbor ALLEN SMILEY recessed dfter 


Jon Hatt, the actor, said Dorsey had . 


been angered by the snake-hips dance he 
did with Mrs. Dorsey that mad night 
last August. As Hall, who nearly lost the 
end of his nose in the Dorsey brawl, told 
it: “She stood there wiggling her hips 
until it got embarrassing . . . I got up 
and did three or four steps and sat down, 
because I don’t like the hula.” Before 
court adjourned, Antonio Icaza, Pana- 
manian seaman who came back from 
Panama for the trial, testified he had seen 
Dorsey hit Hall between the eyes with 
a bottle. 


f Above and Beyond: When the troop 


transport Dorchester was torpedoed and 
sunk off Greenland in February 1943, 
survivors last saw four Army chaplains 


standing on the listing deck with linked - 


arms, praying. They were: Clark V. Polin 
of Schenectady, N. Y., son of Dr. Danie 
Poling, editor of The Christian Herald, 
John P. Washington of Newark, N. J., 
Alexander D. Goode of Washington, D.C., 
and George L. Fox of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. Calming the fears of those men 
whose terror of the icy seas verged on 
panic, the chaplains passed ont lifebelts 
until the supply was exhausted. Then 
they gave up their own. On Dec. 2, 
the War Department conferred the Dis- 
nent Service Cross posthumously 
on each. 


Engaged: Lure VELEz, Mexican movie 
actress, and Harotp RayMonp, French 
actor; in Hollywood, Nov. 23. Lupe, for- 
merly married to Johnny Weissmuller, 
commented: “Harold knows how to han- 
dle me. He tells me where to go.” 


Pays and Pays: On Nov. 30, in Los An- 
ale Calif., actor Errno. FLynn agreed 
to reimburse his former wife, Lm Da- 
mira, for $11,886 in income taxes she 
paid on alimony in 1942 and 1943. Flynn, 
who contributes some $18,000 in alimony 
a year, promised to pay $4,000 immedi- 
ately and $1,000 a week until the debt is 
cleared; then the contempt-of-court cita- 
tion against him vill be dismissed. 


Vigil: In New Orleans, La., a pup con- 
ducted a two-day street-corner search 
for his missing owner. He looked into 
each car as it stopped for the light. The 
SPCA picked him up, and his owner 
rushed to the pound to get him when 
she saw his picture in a paper. 


pe Press 
He checked the parked cars too 


° 


Married: Capt.. Don S. GENTILE of 
Piqua, Ohio, fighter pilot who downed 30 
planes in the European theater, and 
IsABELLA MaspbEA, his childhood sweet- 
heart; in Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 29. 

ETHEL BARRYMORE COLT, actress 
daughter of Ethel Barrymore and Russell 
Griswold Colt, and JoHn R. MIGLIETTA, 
oil-company executive; in New York, 
Dec. 1. 

Eppa Crano, daughter of Benito Mus- 
solini and widow of Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, and Marquis Eminio Pucci, 
wealthy Florentine landowner; in Switz- 
erland, according to the Rome news- 
paper Il Tempo. 

Cot; ELtiotr RoosEvELT, 34, second 
son of the President, on leave from the 
Army Air Forces, and movie actress FAYE 
EMERSON, 27; at Yavapai Point, over- 
looking Grand Canyon National Park, 
Ariz., Dec. 3. Colonel Roosevelt was di- 
vorced by his ‘second wife, Ruth Googins, 
last May; Miss Emerson divorced William 
Wallace Crawford Jr. in 1942. 


Deaths: ALBERT B. Fat, 83, Secretary 
of the Interior under President Harding; 
in El Paso, Texas, Nov. 30 (see page 38)" 

Cares V. Bos, 57, Wall Street pro- 
moter; in New York, Nov. 28. Maker and 
loser of several fortunes, Bob was con- 
victed of mail fraud in 1939 and sen- 
tenced to seven years; he was paroled 
in 1942. 

Gen. Eoin O’Durry, 52, organizer of 
the Irish Blue Shirts; in Dublin, Ireland, 
Nov. 30. O’Duffy led a brigade of Irish 
volunteers who fought for Franco early 
in the Spanish Civil War. 

JupcE Epwarp C. Ercuer, 65, who 
presided over the government’s mass se- 
dition trial; in Washington, D.C., Nov. 
29 (see page 44). 

JoseFr LHEVINNE, 69, Russian-born pi- 
anist; in Kew Gardens, N.Y., Dec. 2. 
Lhévinne and his wife Rosina were among 
the world’s greatest two-piano teams. 

Joun Trevor Cystis, 68, editor of 
The Philadelphia Inquirer; in Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., Dec. 3. 
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Army Wounded Get Chance at Life 
Thanks to Courage of Medical Aids 


In the big field 


to Metz, ward sur- 
geons crowded 
around a wound- 
ed rifleman just in 
from a_ clearing 
station. Fragments 
of mortar shell had 
crushed his throat 
and cut off his 
breathing. An 
emergency trache- 
otomy (an opera- 
tion to let in air by 
an incision in the windpipe) had saved 
his life. It was performed in the mud 
under German fire. The surgeon: Pvt. 
Duane N. Kinman, a 19-year-old Army 
medical aid from College Place, Wash. 

A doctor took one look at the neat, pro- 
fessional slit in the man’s trachea and 


International 
Private Kinman 


" muttered: “Well, I'll be damned!” Then 


he asked Kinman how it was done. 


Foxhole Surgeon: It happened on 
Nov. 10, during an attack on the village 
of Louvigny. Kinman, a former truck 
driver with two years of high school, was 
bandaging a sergeant’s chest wound 


SSS 


* SS s 8 Re < — 
Medical soldiers reach the wounded first with plasma or surgical first aid _ ie on the battlefield—crawling to a stricken 


hospital on the way’ 


when he saw the rifleman fall, hands to 
his throat. The man’s face was blue; his 
breath came in short, harsh gasps. Any- 
one could see that his windpipe had 
been smashed. - _. 

Kinman remembered two Camp Bar- 
keley training lectures, more than a year 
old. Delay in getting air to the man 
meant death. Crawling through the mor- 
tar barrage. and machine-gun fire, he 
grabbed the rifleman. Second Lt. Edwin 
M. Eberling of Lincoln, Neb., held him 
down. Kinman pulled out an ordinary 
jackknife. “I don’t like to do this, Mac,” 
he told the rifleman, “but it’s the only 
way you're gonna live.” 

Even under the floodlights of modern 
hospitals with anesthetics, sterilized scal- 
pels, and retractors for holding open the 
wound, a tracheotomy is a delicate surgi- 
cal routine. In the mud of battle and the 
semi-darkness of a dull November day, 
it became a race with death. © 

Carefully, Kinman cut an up-and-down 
slit 1% inches long in the windpipe below 
the fracture—a crosswise incision might 
have severed the jugular vein. Next he 
needed a rigid tube to keep the trachea 
from reclosing. He took the cap of the 
soldier’s fountain pen, punctured the 





end, and slipped it into the windpipe. 
Color trickled back into the rifleman’s 
pallid face; he began to breathe again-- 
through the hole in the top of the pen. 
“Now hold that fountain pen in your 
windpipe and you'll be OK, Mac,” Kin- 
man told him. “You can’t breathe through 


‘your nose or mouth, but if you keep your 


windpipe open with the pen, you can 
breathe through the cut.” 

The rifleman held the pen. A: few min- 
utes later, he was on his feet. A tank even- 
tually took him to the battalion aid sta- 
tion. There his injury was described offi- 
cially as “a perforating wound of the neck 
with the wound exit over the tracheal 
area and fracture of the trachea.” : But 
all the doctors had to do was to take out 
the pen and insert a regulation’ curved 
metal tracheotomy tube. 

Kinman’s daring made such a hit with 
Maj. Charles D. Bohrer of the Fourth 
Auxiliary Surgical Group of the 30th 
Field Hospital that he wrote a letter of 
commendation, praising the aid’s “early 
and expert performance” of duty under 
the most. perilous conditions. President 
W. G. Leutner of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity offered Kinman a complete post- 
war medical education. “It looks like I’ve 
got the chance I always wanted, doesn’t 
it?” said Kinman. 


Soldiers Without Guns: This. story, 
reported last week from Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton Jr.’s Third Army front, is only 
one-of many spectacular legends about 
medical aids—or medical technicians as 
these enlisted men are officially called— 
to come in from Europe and the Pacific. 

In the last war, the first enlisted man 
killed belonged to the Medical Corps. 
That corps won more ribbons, crosses, 
and stars than any other fighting unit on 
the western front. In this war, medical 
aids have received just as many decora- 
tions and their casualties have run high. 
No official figures have been released, 
but the aidman who carries no weapon 
is just as likely to be hit as the next man. 

Although scorned by the troops as “pill 
pushers” during training, these aids take 
so many risks in the field that even the 
most callous soldier gives them credit. 
There are accounts of aidmen going to 
help the wounded when no one else on a 


_ battlefield is moving. 


There are now 559,327 medical tech- 
nicians in the United States and abroad. 
They have been trained briefly at Camp 
Grant, Ill., and Camp Barkeley, Texas, 
in jobs that range from keeping hospital 
records to embalming and helping at au- 
topsies. They go through first-aid drills 
under battle conditions; they learn to 
carry litters over fences, rocks, and walls 
and down cliffs. They also learn field 
sanitation, ward nursing, and how to 
help in pharmacy departments and chem- 
istry laboratories. But their main job is 
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CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES — 


Ready for split-second attacks, Yank air 
gunners—world’s best trained, best 
equipped — have long been protected 
against the intense sun glare encountered 
at high altitudes. 

How? ... with Calobar Sun Glasses, 
made by American Optical Company... 
and a vital part of the Air Forces’ equip- 
ment today. 

Calobar lenses are made from espe- 
cially formulated glass that absorbs infra- 
red (heat) and ultra-violet (sunburn) 
rays...and admits plenty of “seeing” light. 

All of the Calobar Sun Glasses we 
make today are going to our Armed 
Forces. In peacetime they will 
again be available to you 
through those whoren- 
der professional 
eye care, 


CALOBAR 


SUN GLASSES 


plicallty Sife 


American & Optical 
= COMPANY 

World's Largest Mokers of Ophthalmic Products 

BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








Thorek—Modern Surgical Technic (Lippincott) 
Standard surgery: Scalpel, forceps, re- 
tractors, and tracheal tube are used; Kin- 
man had jackknife and fountain-pen cap 


soldier, diagnosing his trouble, easing his 
pain with morphine, checking shock, giv- 
ing plasma and other first aid, tagging 
him, and seeing that he is moved to the 
battalion aid station. 

For these special hardships, the medi- 
cal aids get only the regular enlisted 
man’s pay. Last June when Congress 
awarded extra combat pay, the medical 
men were left out. One combat outfit in 
a tough sector on the western front didn’t 
like it. When a formal complaint failed, 
the soldiers turned out their pockets to 
divide their pay with the medical aids 
who shared- their dangers. 


Clue to the Gallstone Mystery 


Why painful and dangerous stones are 
formed in the human gall bladder has 
puzzled scientists for many years. One 
group held that infection was the cause; 
another, that stones collected because the 
bladder was unable to absorb cholesterol, 
or “bile wax,” a substance found in all 
body tissues. Last week Dr. E. A. Simen- 


_dinger of Akron, Ohio, reported a brand- 


new theory. Animal experiments con- 
ducted at Western Reserve University 
gave striking evidence of a relation be- 
tween thyroid deficiency and the pres- 
ence of these stones. 

Simendinger and his associates hit on 
this idea because both of these disorders 
are marked by the same symptoms—obes- 
ity and sluggishness. And both are com- 
mon among women, especially during the 
menopause when the thyroid is depleted 
and when gallstones most often occur. 

To test their theory, the Western Re- 
serve experimenters removed the thyroid 
glands from ten healthy animals. In a few 
weeks, blood tests showed increased 
amounts of cholesterol. Two to five 
months later, the gall bladders were re- 
moved by surgical methods similar to 
those used for gallstones in human be- 


ings. Under microscopic examination, 


many stones of various sizes were found 
in the gall bladders of five of the animals. 

The next step: human experiments to 
determine whether thyroid extract to off- 
set any defici:ncy will modify or elim- 
inate gallsiuncs. 
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SPORTS 


Sighted Gobs, Sank Same 


For a week, the sports pages head- 
lined sprtinest legs and sore toes. -This 
unusual preoccupation with minor afflic- 
tions attested the importance of the in- 
jured: the football players of West Point 
and Annapolis, the best in the country. 

The Army dormitories were festooned 
with emblems of sinking ships. The statue 
of Tecumseh, facing Navy’s Bancroft 
Hall, was adorned with battlepaint. Then 
the Middies tossed pennies at the old In- 
dian for_luck and on Saturday—before 
: 66,639 spectators at Baltimore Municipal 
Stadium who purchased $58,637,000 in 
War Bonds for the privilege—there was 
nothing left but to play the 45th Army- 
Navy game. 

_ For three quarters, the fast T-formation 








é Resteinted Prose 
His side won: General Marshall auto- 
graphs Army-Navy programs 


backs of Army—Kenna, Davis, Minor, 
Lombardo, 
checked to a 9-7 score by a powerful for- 
ward wall and Navy’s ’single-wing forma- 
tion. Then the Cadet lightning struck. 
Felix (Doc) Blanchard, burly fullback, 
bucked Navy’s defense and dashed 
through with the other backs. By the 
end of the game, the great Army eleven 
had run the score up to 23-7 and estab- 
lished the following vital statistics: 

€ The mythical national collegiate foot- 
ball championship. 

€ The first perfect season for an Army 
team since 1916. 

@ A new intercollegiate record for points 
after touchdown. Dick Walterhouse 
kicked three against Navy for a new 
Season mark of 47. 

@ The nation’s top scorer, Davis, who 
tan his total.up to twenty touchdowns. 
ys nation’s greatest fullback, Blanch- 
ard. 





Blanchard and Co.—were » 





J]. Reseving damaged weapons — crippled tanks and anti-tank guns — with trailers is 

















the frightening, lightning-fast job of our ordnance evacuation companies. Thousands 
of military Trailmobiles are helping to win thie war. ; 
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2.On the home front, Trailmobiles work around-the-clock, coast-to-coast — high- 


balling civilian supplies and war materials. Trailmobile is now making new com- 


mercial trailers — see below. 


°. 


THE RETRIEVER BOYS 
specialize in Double-Quick Salvage 


Anr-tanx GUNS AND TANKS must 
be retrieved fast after they have been 
shot up. First, so that the enemy can’t 
get them. Second, so that we can get 
them repaired and back in action. 
Our “Retriever Boys” use Trailmo- 
biles by the hundreds. Other branches 
_of our Armed Forces use additional 
thousands of Trailmobiles. Trucks 
and Trailers transport whole armies 
and their equipment. Serving under 
battlefront conditions, military trail- 


ers soon wear out—or are bombed 
out! The industry has been hard 
pressed to meet military demands for 
new trailers and for replacements! 


Because war trailer needs have 
come first, not enough trucks and 
trailers have been available for our 
Home Transport. Yet a truly out- 
standing job has been done moving 
wartime supplies by flexible highway 
transportation despite too few vehi- 
cles, men, tires and spare parts. 


Now—New Commercial Trailmobiles 


p> Under recent Government alloca- 


tions, Trailmobile is making thou- 
sands of new commercial trailers — 


with no let-up in production of mili- 
tary equipment .. . There is a Trail- 
mobile for every operation. 


THE ‘TRAILMOBILE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO — BERKELEY, 2, CALIF, 


TRAILMOBILE = 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace . . « « « The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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A Solvent Son of Sweden 


by JOHN LARDNER 


In the course of a misspent but 
interesting life your correspondent has 
had many business dealings with ama- 
teur athletes—which is a contradiction 
in terms in America but just as re-; 
spectable as Christmas shopping in 
most other places. My dealings with 
foreign amateurs were franker and 
freer, because foreign amateurs ad- 
mit they are professionals. American 
amateurs, in the main, do not. Some 
do not need to, being financially in- 
dependent, but this applies to less 
than 1 per cent of amateur athletes 
on what might be called the “big 
time.” 

Now and then American circumlo- 
cution embarrasses a foreign guest and 
makes him furtive. Paavo Nurmi, the 
Finnish runner, visiting here years 
ago, used to go behind a fence or re- 
pair to a hotel room to split the take 
with his American promoter, Hugo 
Quist. It was the quaint indirectness 
of our local customs which drove him 
to this, for Nurmi’s enthusiasm for 
money was normally just as open as 
his enthusiasm for running, and the lat- 
ter feeling was so uninhibited that his 
wife found it necessary to divorce him 
for trying to stretch the feet of their 
infant son by artificial means. 

“They are too small for a runner’s 
feet,” testified Mr. Nurmi, without 
apology. 


I am glad to see that Gunder 


Hagg, the sensationally rapid Swedish. 


racer who will compete here again 
beginning early next year, has made 
arrangements. to avoid financial em- 
barrassment in America. He will draw 
a salary as a reporter for the publica- 
tion Idrottsbladet of Stockholm and 
will even write stories from here. At 
least, somebody will write them. I find 
that amateur athletes who draw pay 
as reporters are apt to be happy-go- 
lucky about their work and vague as to 
details, which is not, of course, a rare 
thing among literary artists. 

Some years ago, when the Austral- 
ian Davis Cup tennis team was play- 
ing the American'team near Philadel- 
phia, I received a request from a Syd- 
ney newspaper to approach Adrian 
Quist, the Australian star, about get- 
ting his stories of the matches in or- 
der. I did so, even offering to write 
them, which seemed to be what the 
paper had in mind. Mr. Quist was af- 
fable but dubious. 

“It’s true I have an arrangement to 
write for a Sydney paper this trip,” 
he said, “but I didn’t think it was The 


Sun. I thought it was The Telegraph. 
Are you sure it’s not The Telegraph? 
I have a rotten memory.” 

I notified The Sun of this contre- 
temps, and The Sun urged me indig- 
nantly by return cable to stir Mr. 
Quist’s memory—with a spoon, if nec- 
essary. I showed the message to Mr. 
Quist, and all was well. We. wrote 
some very good stuff, as I remember. 

~I do not mention this incident in a 
whistle-blowing or muckraking spirit, 
for Mr. Quist’s writing assignment was 
perfectly legitimate under the Aus- 
tralian code, which is far more whole- 
some and practical than ours. We in- 
sist that amateur athletes be paid by 
“expense account” alone. Consider the 
messiness of the situation a few years 
back when Don Budge and Gene 
Mako visited Australia and were forced 
to complain that their “expense mon- 
ey” was less than they thought it was 
going to be and did not constitute a 
living wage. Australia was annoyed by 
the high standard of living achieved 
by Budge and Mako, while the Amer- 
ican amateur tennis fathers shook their 
heads in dismay, being most averse to 
public discussion of the institution, 
created under their own auspices, of 
the “tennis bum.” 

In the matter of athletes writing on 
the side—writing reports of their own 
sport, I mean—the question, in pure 
theory, is whether they deserve such 
jobs on their writing merits. or get 
them through their prestige and sales 
value as athletes. The American au- 
thorities have always inclined to the 
latter view, much to the irritation of 
artistic personalities like Big Bill Til- 
den, who felt they would qualify as 


‘writers if they had never touched a 


tennis racket in their lives. Some peo- 
ple feel this is one reason William 
turned pro. The money may not be as 


steady as in amateur tennis, but at . 


least you can fulfill your soul. 


Gunder Hagg, prior to his liter- 
ary debut, was employed by a haber- 
dasher in Malmé, Sweden. Since he 
ran all the time, he sold no neckties, 
but this did not bother folks in Swed- 
en, who think of Hagg as a national 
hero and amateurism as a term of in- 
ternational convenience. 

Who was it made Jim Thorpe re- 
turn all his awards to the King of 
Sweden after the 1912 Olympics at 
Stockholm, when it turned out Jim 
was not quite simon pure? America 
forced the move. I doubt if the King 
cared if he ever saw the awards again. 
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After 26 months in the Navy, Slammin’ 
Sam Snead, with a medical discharge for 
a back ailment (a slipped fifth lumbar 
disk), is back on the golden trail of golf. 

The 81-year-old professional, whose 
smooth natural swing led many of his 
fellow pros to dub him “the greatest 
golfer of all time,” entered the first 
tournament of the Professional Golfers 
Association winter circuit, the Portland 
Open, Nov. 23-26. Last week Snead col- 
lected the first prize of $2,675 in War 
Bonds. With a 1-over-par 289 on a rain- 
soaked course, he had broken the gold- 
dust monopoly of Byron Nelson and 
Harold (Jug) McSpaden, who have been 
splitting the bulk of wartime tourney loot. 
Looking ahead to $150,000 worth of 
pune Snead sighed: “It’s great to be 
back.” 


A Natural: A barefoot caddy at Hot 
Springs, Va., who picked wu the game 
of golf by swinging a crooked stick at 
stones, Snead made the football, base- 
ball, basketball, and track teams at high 
school. He was convinced, however, that 
as a vocation golf was his sport. He by- 
passed college as four years of wasted 
utts and pitches. Never: an amateur, 
he stepped up from caddy to pro in 1935. 

Snead left the foothills of the Virginias 
to seek the pot of gold at the end of the 
golfing wot saad Hardly known to the 
touring pros, he appeared at the 1937 
Oakland. Open and snatched it from 
under their unsuspecting noses. And 
when Fred Corcoran, PGA tournament 
manager, posed the modest hillbilly for 
the newspaper’ photographers, Snead 
jumped with fright at the flashlight bulbs. 
At the next stop, San Francisco, some- 
body showed the 5-foot-11 Virginian his 
icture in a newspaper. “What do you 
oe about that!” exclaimed Sam 
solemnly. “Here’s a New York paper 
with my picture in it, and I’ve never 
been to New York in my life.” 


A Blowup: In 1939, he was the favorite 
to win the National Open. He led at the 
eighteenth hole: and again at the 7lst 
hole. If he took a par 5.on the final hole, 
the National title was his. But Snead 
cracked. His drive went into the rough. 
Out of the rough into a trap. From trap 
to green, three more. And on the green, 
he three-putted. A horrible 3-over-par 8. 
He staggered off the course, Bobby Jones 
said, “like a fellow who has just been hit 
by Joe Louis.” 

He became the all-American blowup, 
and “to Snead’a hole” was a golfing ex- 


pression. His trouble, he claimed, was 


concentrating on eighteen holes, let alone 
72 holes. He was runner-up many times, 
but it was three years later, just before 
his induction into the Navy as a physical- 
education specialist, that he captured his 
first major titlke—the PGA championship— 
soca he was “kind of tired of finishing 
second.” 









MAKCHANT 
CALCULATOR 


PERFORMANCE IS THE PAY-OFF! 















































































© COMPARE the time to perform any 


calculation of your figure work... from 
start of figure-entry to clearance of dials 
ready for next problem. Do not be mis- 
led by “comparisons” that relate only 
to part of a calculation. 


© COMPARE the number of hand-to- 


key movements and amount of hand- 
travel. 


© COMPARE extent of carry-over in 


answer dials, and accuracy of decimal 
point-off of entered amounts and 
answer. 


e 
© COMPARE provisions for re-check 
of entries after answer is complete...a 
safety factor assuring correct calcula. 
tions, always. 
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© COMPARE means for detection and 
correction of improperly set figures, 
during or after their entry. 


© COMPARE simplicity and all-round 


ease of operation. 


© COMPARE cost of upkeep... 


promptness and quality of repair 
service. 





@ And make these comparisons on_ 
latest models...it is never to your best 
interestto comparean o/d model of one 
make with a mew model of some other, 


WPB Order L-54-¢ does not permit trials 
of new calculators outsideof manufacturers? 
agency-offices,, Get in touch with our neare 
est Agency to be brought up to date on 
‘what's new in Marchant calculators," 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL : 


"The New England States 


Wit only 2.1% of the nation’s 
land area and about 642% of its 
population, New England accounts 
for approximately 8% of the wealth 
of the United States. 

Famed since the days of the Puritans 
for prudenceand thrift, New England 
has progressed steadily and conser- 
vatively, financing much of its own 
development and contributing in 
cultural and material ways to the en- 
tire nation, 

While self-sufficient financially to 
a considerable extent, New England 


municipalities and corporations have 
had frequent occasion to employ the 
underwriting and distributing facili- 
ties of investment organizations such ° 
as our own— bringing needed capi- 
tal co deserving borrowers as well as 
providing remunerative investment 
opportunities to conservative lenders. 


As a@-part of its activities since the turn of 
the century, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has 
participated as an original underwriter in 
approximately 200 bond issues, totaling 
over $580 millions, of selected New England 
corporations and municipalities. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EDUCATION 
Rice-Bow] Scholars 


Therefore, when Heaven intends to call a 
man to a great mission, it always first hardens 
his ambition, belabors his muscles and bones, 
starves his body, denies him the necessities 
of life, and frustrates what he sets out to do 
so that his character: may be strengthened 
and he may learn to do what he could not 
do before. 





Some 70,000 Chinese university stu- 
dents in this 4,641st-year of their calen- 
dar are poignantly aware of what their 
old philosopher, Mencius, was_talking 
about. A typical American undergrad, 
enrolled in one of China’s 133 colleges, 
would conclude he had let himself in for 
four years of self-immolation and penal 
servitude. The November issue of the 
magazine Asia and the Americas itemizes 
some of the obstacles: 


The Struggle to Live: Merely keeping 
alive and reasonably fit is itself a chal- 
lenge. Chinese students are billeted in 
crowded, unheated dormitories; they 
bathe in cold water and live on an un- 
balanced diet enriched by only half a 
pound of meat a month. Lacking suff- 
cient protein, vitamins, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron, students often have 
tuberculosis and malaria. 

The Central Political Institute, one of 
the few Chinese universities requiring 
uniforms, outfits its students in coarse 
cotton, padded in winter. “Roosevelt 
suits” made of blue drill donated through 
the American Red Cross are popular but 
hard to come by. Shoes run into real 
money; poorer students: wear straw san- 
dals or go barefoot. . 

The average professor (he too is fre- 
quently a thing of shreds and patches) is 
often tempted to quit and take a better- 
paying job. One faculty member, asked 
why he was wearing a threadbaré over- 
coat on a warm day, explained: “I kee 
it on to prevent distracting my students. 
He had holes in his pants. At Cheeloo 
University students collected a “Respect- 
ing-the-Teacher Fund” to help its faculty 
make both ends meet. 


The Struggle to Learn: Inflation has 
stepped up book prices until many stu- 
dents don’t have a single volume. A local- 
ly printed handbook on chemistry and 
physics was quoted last spring in a 
Chungking newspaper at $1,200 ($60 
American). Foreign texts, flown into 
China, come higher. 

Plumbing is often of bamboo; charcoal 
is used in place of Bunsen burners, and 
crude oil lamps substitute for electric 
lights: Students in Suyung discovered a 
brilliantly lighted tearoom, flocked in 
every night for one cup of tea each, and 
spent the evening cramming. To avoid 
bankruptcy the proprietor refitted his 
place with oil lamps and sold his electric 
fixtures to the college. 
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students go in for sports. Because they 
lack equipment, they have developed 


rall a “paddle badminton.” Music, dramatics, 
rdens and choral societies keep up students’ 
ones, morale, and campus papers, posted on 
sities the wall Chinese-style, spread under- 
to do graduate news. 

ened 

1 not The Student in Arms: To date, Chi- 


nese students have been exempt from 
military service though they are per- 
stu- mitted to volunteer. On graduation they 


alen- are free to choose any career. Two 
their months ago, spurred by the necessity of 
iking recruiting young men intelligent enough 
grad, to master modern, mechanized weap- 
eges, ons, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek an- 
n for nounced plans for a model intellectual 
enal army. In November Chinese universities 


- the submitted their own reorganization blue- 
rint for speeding the war effort. It called 
or accelerating courses from four to three 

years and conscripting able-bodied stu- 

dents upon graduation. The physically 
disqualified will enter government service. 

Mass executions of students and 
teachers in occupied territory under the 

Japanese-inspired “Act for Correcting 

Thought” have led to the transfer of 

Chinese universities inland. Although 91 

schools have been destroyed or occupied 

by the enemy and nineteen have been 
abandoned, 43 have opened, raising the 
total above the prewar figure. 































Bond Servant: Northwestern’s aus- 
tere prexy, Dr. F. B. Snyder, puts on a 
frosh cap and carries Rosalyn Keeshin’s 
books to class. Miss Keeshin, daughter 
of a Chicago trucking executive, won 
his services, “within reason,” with a 
high bid of $3,500 at a War Bond auc- 
tion. Entitled to his services all day, 
Rosalyn dismissed Dr. Synder at noon. 







Deprivations notwithstanding, Chinese 
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A 47-SECOND 
TEST ON 


SANTA’S 
HELPER 
\i 


Q. This friendly little black bear will deliver 
mountains of Christmas gifts this year, as one 
ef Santa's best helpers. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. He is Mr. Yellowstone Cub, mas- 


cot on all Northern Pacific trains. Santa 
depends on the Cub because he’s “‘a bear 
for work’’! 


eoreeeeeeeseeee & 





Q. Mr. Cub brings you the brighter, glessier, 
holly fer Christmas wreaths from plants 
nurtured in hotheuses. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. This finer holly grows in 


abundance out-of-doors, on West Coast 
lands served by the Northern Pacific. 





is bringing levely blende hair fer little girls’ 
dolls. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Extra-wavy wool from Montana 
sheep, delivered by N. P. trains, makes 
gorgeous “hair” for bald-headed dolls. 


eoeoeeceoeoeoseoeeeee 
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Qa. The best Christmas gift of all for the man er 
woman in uniform often comes from 
@ total stranger. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It’s a seat on the North 
Coast Limited, for a homeward- 
bound G.I.... provided by some good 
civilian who doesn’t travel. 


he q “ 
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Q. Te bring the feed for your Christmas din- 
ner, Mr. Cub has to do his “shopping” 
in forty-eight states. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. He can serve a magni- 
ficent Christmas feast entirely from 
foods grown in the seven states on 
“Main Street”, 
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Charter for a Free Press 


In Washington last week, officers and 
directors .of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors met to plan the agen- 
da for the society’s annual April con- 
vention. The meeting turned out to be 
more than routine. From its special com- 
mittee on world freedom of the press, the 
society had a specific blueprint of that 
ideal—in principle, sold to platform mak- 
ers of both political parties and indorsed 
jointly by both houses of Congress earli- 
er this year. Now, said the committee, 
which is headed by Ralph McGill, ed- 
itor of the Atlanta Constitution, here is 


what leading American editors® mean by > 


world freedom of the press: é 
€ Recognition that friendship between 
nations depends on the free and abun- 
dant exchange of information among 
them. 

€ Conspicuous labels on the source of 
printed matter, films, broadcasts, 
or other media of information. 

@ Denial of government or private 
monopoly of these media. 

@ Refusal to recognize the right of 
any government, organization, or 
person to (1) discriminate against 
any media of information; (2) in- 
fringe on the freedom of informa- 
tion or expression; (3) place an 
barriers, technical, political, legal, 
or economic, against the. free ex- 
change of information, or (4) 
censor, except for obscenity or - 
fraud, any information in peace- 
time (see Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides). 

The ASNE board gave a lust 
reception to the program, whic 
embodies the ideas championed 
by Kent Cooper, executive director 
of the Associated Press, and Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United 
Press. First, the board invited the 
United States and all other govern- 
ments to indorse the plan recipro- 
cally. Then it authorized John S. — 
Knight, ASNE president, to name . 
a committee of three. editors to. 
plug the program in a tour of world 
capitals, reticent Moscow and Chung- 
king included. McGill was sure to be 
one choice. The other two, tentatively 
agreed on, are Wilbur Forrest of The 
New York Herald Tribune and Dean 
Ackerman. 

By the end of the week, it was plain 
that the McGill committee had cut out 
a task for itself in the first capital it 





was likely to reach—London. There 
*Others who helped draft the réport: Sevellon 
Brown, editor of e Providence (R.I.) Journal; 
Ralph Coghlan, chief editorial writer of The St. 
Louis Feat-Diegarck: Laurence L. Winship, manag- 
ing editor e. Boston Globe; Dean Carl WwW. ‘Ack: 
erman of ‘Columbia School of Journalism; 


ohn 

H. Sorrells, executive editor of oe nents 
ements; Raymond H. McCaw, night managing 
editor of The New York Times; and: Nelson Poynter, 
editor of The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 


Baker finally took Sad Sack o 


The Economist, 10l-year-old revered 
and influential weekly, charged: Coop- 
er’s “ode to liberty” really means that 
“huge financial resources of the American 
agencies might enable them to domi- 
nate the world . . . [He], like most big 
business executives, experiences a pe- 
culiar moral glow in finding that his idea 
of freedom coincides with his commercial 
advantage . . . Democracy does not nec- 
essarily mean making the whole world 
safe for the AP.” 

Surely, Cooper hit back, The Economist 
does not wish to confine all news agencies 
to their national borders as was largely 
so “before Reuters . . . withdrew its car- 
tel domination” . . . “But if The Econ- 
omist is speaking for Britain . . . then 
perhaps more than ever the issue . . . 
should be fought out even in advance of 
the peace. The British account of what 
is going on in world affairs is not the only 
account... that should be disseminated.” 


Sad Sack on the Home Front 


For more than a year, syndicates have 
been scrambling for one of the prize car- 
toons of service publications: Sgt. George 
Baker’s “The Sad Sack,” most popular 
feature of Yank, the Army weekly. The 
chief bar to a civilian outlet for “The 
Sad Sack” has been the traditional Army 
rule against soldiers’ earning outside pay 
for their work in the service. 

To this rule, there have. been two no- 
table exceptions: Lt. Dave Breger, creator 
of “Private Breger Abroad,” and. Sgt. Bill 
Mauldin, creator of “Up Front with Maul- 
din,” once overseas, won permission of 
division commanders to syndicate their 
panels through King Features and United 









Kosti Ruchomaa-Black Star 


ut of the guardhouse 


Features respectively. The Army’s Morale 
Services Division (now the Information 
and Education Division) raised .no ob- 
jections. 

But for Baker and others working on 
Yank directly under the Army’s morale 
branch, the rule has remained rigid. Re- 
luctantly, syndicates gave up Sad Sack, 
perhaps the most coveted of service strips. 
Then last September, Sad Sack made his 
home-front civilian debut in a book (Si- 
mon & Schuster, $2). The book, a reprint 
of Baker’s Yank strips had sold over 100,- 
000 copies by last week—tops, the pub- 
lishers said, for a collection of cartoons. 

This week, Sad Sack broke out of the 
Army’s syndicate guardhouse—at least for 
a while. Consolidated News Features, 
Inc., was permitted to buy rights to se- 
rialize Baker’s book for 22 weeks, five 
days a week, beginning last Monday. 
Some 30 papers, including The New 
York Sun, The Chicago Sun, The Boston 
Globe, and The Philadelphia Bulletin 
had snapped up the sad one. 

For Maj. Jack W. Weeks, execu- 
tive officer of Yank, the deal repre- 
sented at least a partial victory in a 
long effort to liberalize the “outside 
work” rule for Yank men. For 
Baker, who is 29 and a product of 
Walt Disney’s assembly line, it 
meant the first large civilian audi- 
ence for his bulb-nosed, appealing, 
chronic rear ranker, the favorite of 

_ Yank’s_ millions. Baker insisted, 
however, that the Consolidated 
fling indicated no postwar.. com- 
mitment but simply. the highest bid 

—not disclosed. For Consolidated 

it meant first whack at one of the 

best postwar cartoon bets. Rival 
syndicates bit their nails and waited 
for the next scramble, -. - 


Expert's Prescription. 

Louis P, Lochner is a bald pep- 
pery, scholarly man who spent 21 
years in Berlin (fourteen as bureau 
chief) for the Associated Press be- 
fore America entered the war. In 
1989, when. he won the Pulitzer 
Prize, Lochner was the first Ameri- 
can correspondent ‘allowed to fol- 
low the Germans into Poland. He 
went with the German armies into the 
Low Countries, saw the French capitu- 





_ late at Compiégne and, with his own 


camera, acquired a prize collection of 
blitz photos that later were turned over 
to the United States War Department 
(these were returned to him only re- 
cently). Sse 
Interned after Pearl Harbor with his 
Alsatian-born wife and a daughter, Rose- 
marie, Lochner was repatriated in June 
1942. He since has written a book, “What ° 
About Germany,” (1942), lectured, and 
been a radio news commentator (NBC) 
in Los Angeles. In his book and lectures, 
Lochner voiced his deep conviction that 
throughout the Hitler regime there has — 
been a strong, cohesive bloc of anti-Nazis 








Tips for these 120 pencils are 
Injection,molded of Tenite in one casting 


@ Brightly colored Tenite pencil tips are scheduled for postwar use. 
Colors available in Tenite are unlimited, and the plastic is eminently 
suited to modern, streamlined design. In serviceability, Tenite successfully 
competes with metals traditionally used for pencil ferrules. Thin-walled and 

resilient, the ferrules grip both pencil and eraser without splitting. 


The use of Tenite plastic effects economies in material and manufacturing 
operations. Because it is exceptionally light in weight, the plastic yield is 
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POSTWAR OBJECTIVE 
YOUR HOME IN 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Are you looking forward to Sy 
the time when you can estab- aX “ey 
lish your permanent home in BEELSS? 
some peaceful, pleasant, sun- \\i/ 
ny community? Colorado Qe. 
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ing.310sunshiny daysa year! . 
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Associated Press 
Lochner goes back to his beat 


who have preserved their family life, de- 
cency, and democratic traditions. 

Last week, Lochner left for London 
with instructions to push into Germany as 
fast as possible. To Editor & Publisher, 
Lochner confided the hope that a new 
democratic Germany would rise from the 
anti-Nazi elements he knew before the 
war. But, he added, “complete occupa- 
tion will be necessary. It will probably 
take years.” 


A High Case for Libel 


The Sydney Daily Telegraph’s editorial 
on Nov. 25 was pungent even to salty- 
tongued Australians: 

“The Minister of Information Arthur 
Calwell is maliciously and corruptly un- 
truthful . . . a deliberate, calculating liar 
. . . This [the third such accusation] 
should be worth £10,000 at least—if the 
court will give him a verdict.” 

Calwell finally’ rose to the bait. - Last 
week he brought a libel suit against Brian 
Penton,, editor of The Telegraph, for 
£25,000 (about $75,000). 

Calwell has carried on a verbal feud 
with the outspoken Daily leo since 
it precipitated a showdown’ by the Syd- 
ney dailies last April over his censorship 
policies (Newsweek, May 1). He re- 
cently complained in a speech in Parlia- 
ment that the High Court had permitted 
an out-of-court settlement of the censor- 
ship dispute instead of upholding his reg- 
ulations. He went on to accuse two of the 
court members of bias. ““Misters Justice 
Rich and Starke,” he said, “threw away 
their wigs and barracked [rooted] for the 
press. ae: ae 

Now, in his Telegraph. suit, Calwell 
has waived the right to:demand a jury 


| trial. And since he is-a citizen, of Vic- 


toria while Penton comes.‘from New 
South Wales, the case. will be tried be- 
fore the High Court he assailed. , 
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MUSIC 


The Met and the Don 


The only trouble—if it was a trouble— 
with the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera season in New York last week was 
that everybody behaved according to 
Emily Post. Last year Mrs. Henry L. 
Doherty thumbed her nose at the press, 
and a horse named Silver disrupted 
“Boris Godunoff.” The gala premiére this 
year was unmarked by any incident of 
note—artistic or otherwise. Even “Faust,” 
the evening's opera, was performed in a 
spirit of well-mannered lethargy. Perhaps 
all that was needed was a touch of Sir 
Thomas -Beecham—but Beecham took 
himself and his pyrotechnics off to his 
native England on embarrassingly short 
notice. . 

Sir Thomas’s departure will probably 
cause many a Met managerial headache. 
Erratic though he may be, he is still un- 
questionably one of the world’s best op- 
eratic spark plugs, and his loss is a se- 
rious one. With Beecham gone and Bruno 
Walter on a sabbatical (though it is hint- 
ed he will conduct the “Fidelio” revival), 
the Met may have to ask its conductors 
to do double duty. 


Szell to the Rescue: Life.at Broadway 
and 40th Street picked up decidedly, 
however, with the opening-week revival 
of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” There are 
those who will stoutly maintain, come 
“Tristan. und Isolde” or “Pelléas et Mé- 
lisande,” that “Don Giovanni” is the 
greatest Opera ever written. But to be as 
great as it can be, the Mozart master- 
piece needs a man with a hot baton. 
This it got from George Szell, the Czech 
dynamo of the Metropolitan. Not to be 
outdone by Walter, who directed the 
opera in its last appearance in the 1942- 
43 season, Szell—like Walter and Mozart 
himself—conducted from the piano, play- 
ing the accompaniment for the recitative. 

But “Don Giovanni” must also have a 
septet equal to Mozart’s taxing and stren- 
uous vocal maneuvers. This the hand- 
picked cast managed quite handsomely. 
Ezio Pinza as the Don is one of the 
world’s acknowledged masters of the role. 
Salvatore Baccaloni,- Eleanor Steber, 
Charles Kullman, Nadine Conner, and 
Mack Harrell all carried their parts with 
high distinction. But Florence Kirk, mak- 
ing her Metropolitan opera debut as 
Donna Anna, a difficult role for any vet- 
eran, turned out to be as welcome a new- 
comer to “Don Giovanni” as Szell. A Phil- 
adelphian who scored her first big hit as 
Lady Macbeth in the New Opera Co.’s 
1941 production, Miss Kirk took over the 
stage with an authority and poise which 
marked her as a singing actress with a 
great future. 


The Don Undone: And “Don Gio- 
vanni” needs stars who can act as well as 
sing. Its preposterous libretto, by the 
onetime Columbia College professor Lo- 
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renzo Da Ponte, is complicated beyond 
even the bounds of operatic credibility. 
Don Giovanni is the seducer of more 
women than he can remember—although 
his valet Leporello (Baccaloni) keeps 
books for him and claims to have exact 
statistics (Italy, 640; Germany, 231; 
France, 100; Turkey, 91; Spain, 1,008). 
During the time encompassed by the 
opera, the Don is harried incessantly by 
one woman, Donna Elvira (Miss Steber), 
murders the father of another, Donna 
Anna, and tries ever so hard to snatch a 
third, Zerlina (Miss Conner). Through 
the efforts of a marble monument come 
to life, red lights, and the Met’s famous 
steam vapors, the Don is finally sent to 
the fate of the unrepentant. But the cur- 
tain is not allowed to fall until practically 
the whole cast comes up to the footlights 
to deliver this homily. 


Such his end—who doeth ill! 
To a like account, the wicked 
Ever did come—ever will! 


Britain Delivers the Music 


Wing Commander John Wooldridge is 
modest, shy, and typically English—right 
down to a bushy, cropped mustache and 
a fondness for terrible puns. As an RAF 
bomber pilot, he has been on 97 missions 
and is the holder of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and a Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order. As a young 
English composer of 33, he heard his 
new work, “A Solemn Hymn to Victory” 
—written in ten days while he was in a 
hospital—played last week by the New 
York Philharmonic under Artur Rodzin- 
ski. Though Wooldridge is comparatively 
unknown as a composer, he rated _ his 
premiére because Rodzinski had promised 
him a performance for every five Nazi 
planes he bagged. He got his “five juicy 
Huns” and, on special leave for the oc- 
casion, was present in Carnegie Hall for 
a concert that honored Britain with music 
by three of Britain’s best: Sir Edward 
Elgar, Ralph Vaughan Williams, and 
William Walton. 


Old and New: Wooldridge’s hymn be- 
gan the concert; Elgar’s famous march, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” finished it. 
In between came the serious music of the 
evening. Vaughan Williams, though now 
72, is England’s most distinguished liv- 
ing composer. His fifth symphony, given 
its American premiére at the concert, 
showed none of the harsh modernism of 
his fourth (1985). Instead, it harked 
back to the old master’s earlier style— 
a style infused with the sweet simplicity 
and romanticism of old English folk 
songs. The Vaughan Williams fifth is as 
peaceful and slumbrous as an English 
countryside is supposed to be. 

But for those with their minds on the 
future of modern music, Walton was the 
man of ‘the evening. His great choral 
work, “Belshazzar’s Feast,” was given a 
magnificent performance by Rodzinski, 
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keeps boredom away 


Next to mail from home, GI Joe 
craves reading matter for leisure mo- 
ments—stacks of it. Particularly books 
and magazines .. . to keep him rea- 
sonably content, lift him temporarily 
out of the strange daily grind that 
marks military life anywhere. 


That’s your job, and it’s important. 
Save everything you're read for this 
patriotic extra duty. Remember, every 
one of your contributions will be en- 
joyed by a hundred men or more. Mul- 
tiply that a few times and you’re doing 
something really big for the lads who 
deserve it most. 


Ask your nearest CDVO to pick up 
the reading matter you’ve saved—and 
DO IT NOW! 
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voices of the Westminster Choir, and the 
baritone John Brownlee. Singing Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s frankly ar text, 
Brownlee and the great-voiced choir tore 
down the walls of Babylon with barbaric 
sound and fury. Unhappily. practical 
reasons of space kept Rodzinski from 
using the two brass bands which are 
optional in the score. Without them, the 
200 voices had a tendency to overshadow 
the 100 instruments—but all in all Rodzin- 





Walton: Vanden Williams’s successor? 


ski turned out a smashing performance 
of one. of modern choral music’s most 
colorful and exceptional works. 


News to Walton: Walton himself, odd- 
ly enough, did not ‘know of the Phil- 
harmonic presentation until he was inter- 
viewed by NEwsweEeEx’s London Bureau. 
He thereupon cabled Rodzinski his de- 
light at the gesture to British composers, 
adding that he hoped “to reciprocate as 
soon as circumstances allow with a 
similar American music festival.” For him 
the American performance was another 
* success of the week. At the premiére of 
the new British film “Henry V” last week, 
the audience gave the Walton music a 
spontaneous tribute—a reward film com- 
posers seldom receive. 

Walton at 42 has not been a prolific 
composer, and since the war he has been 
less so. Officialdom in wartime England 
has kept him writing movie music, a job 
he hasn’t liked and which he hopes is 
now over. He won't be hurried into any 
composition, but he is now anxious to get 
back to symphonic and chamber music. 
“Facade,” his musical setting for. Edith 
Sitwell’s poems (recited through a mega- 

hone), brought him his first success 

ack in 1922. His best work, “Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,” did not come until 1931, 
and there is every reason to believe 
another smash hit will be produced when 
Walton is ready. 


the 100 men of the Philharmonic, the 200 











- THERE'S ONLY ONE SHOE 


WITH A STORY LIKE THIS! 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
In Canada, for Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. 















Associated Press 


Dr. Mays, new vice president of the Federal Council of Churches, and Bishop 
Oxnam, president, take over from the retiring president, Bishop Tucker 

















SCIENCE 
Aids to Flight 


The helicopter rotor, windmill-like 
blades which lift the machine into the 
air, is now operated by jets of air dis- 
charged at the tips of the blades. The air 
jets drive the blades around just as a 
stream of water turns a lawn sprinkler. 
A high-speed axial blower draws the air 
into the nose of the helicopter through 
a duct system and sends it out through 
the hub into the hollow rotor blades. 

This development was described last 
week by Donnell W. Dutton, director of 
the Guggenheim School of Acronautics, 
Georgia School of Technology, at the 
meeting in New York of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 





Twist in the Tail: Another new instru- 
-ment, described at the same meeting last 
week by research engineers of the West- 
inghouse Electric Co., enables bomber 
and fighter pilots to squeeze up to 10 
per cent more mileage out of high-octane 
gasoline. Nicknamed a “magnetic tail 
wind” it is officially styled a magnetic 
coupled torquemeter. By measuring the 
twist” in the hollow steel shaft which 
connects a bomber engine to its pro- 
peller, the device tells the pilot the exact 
power output. This enables him to adjust 
the engines so that no gasoline is wasted. 
The amount of the twist, which may be 
only a few thousandths of an inch, is the 
correct measure of the driving force de- 
livered to the propeller by the engine. 
The new instrument consists of a sta- 
tionary metal sleeve and coil assembly 
which encircles the propeller shaft. Pro- 
jecting from the rings on the shaft are 
two sets of gearlike teeth with edges only 
a few thousandths of an inch apart. As 


the propeller shaft twists undcr load, the 
distance between the teeth changes. 
Magnetic “fingers” extending along the 
gap between the metal sleeve and the 
shaft detect this change and report it 
electrically to an instrumcnt on the pi- 
lot’s control instrument pancl. 

@ Instead of tools tipped with cemented 
carbide, solid carbide blades, mechanical- 
ly secured in special or standard tool 
holders, are now being manufactured by 
W. L. Kennicott of Latrobe, Pa. Ad- 
vantages: freedom from heat in heavy 
cutting and grinding; more uniform per- 
formance on heavy cutter jobs. 


A Glass for Hydrofluoric 


Few substances are more ticklish to 
handle than hydrofluoric acid, the deadly 
fuming liquid used in pickling metals, 
etching ‘glass, and processing textiles, 
and as a catalyst in oil refining and syn- 
thetic-rubber manufacture. Ordinary glass 
tubes made of sand, lime, and soda dis- 
integrate at its touch. It corrodes most 
metals and causes dangerous burns on 
human flesh. About the only containers 
that can take it are made-of platinum, 
lead, rubber, gutta-percha, or paraffin. 

Last week, the American Optical Co. 
of Southbridge, Mass., announced the 
first glass to resist hydrofluoric acid suc- 
cessfully. The new product was devel- 
oped by Dr. Alexander G. Pincus of the 
company’s research staff. No special tech- 
nique is needed to manufacture it. It con- 
tains no sand; the main ingredient is 
phosphorus pentoxide, a chemical which 
is said to keep the glass intact and trans- 
parent, even under attack from the 
power acid. 

The new glass will be used for test 
tubes, beakers, gauges, factory and 
laboratory windows, and lenses of safety 
goggles and helmets. 


RELIGION 
The Protestants Resolve 





The United States has not maintained — 
formal diplomatic relations with the Vati- - 
can since 1867, three years before the — 
Papal States were absorbed by Italy. But | 


since December 1939, Myron C. Taylor, 


as President Roosevelt’s personal envoy, | 


has been a virtual ambassador to the 
Holy See. The Department of State main- 


tains that technically this does not con- : 


stitute diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Vatican, and it 
says that establishment of such relations 
is not contemplated. 

The whole question was reviewed last 
week by the Federal Council of The 
Churches of Christ in America. In its 
biennial conference at Pittsburgh the 
council extolled the Catholic Church as 
“one of the great historic types of Chris- 
tianity” but registered unanimous opposi- 
tion to “the political power which the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy seeks to exert 
for its own institutional ends.” 

It opposed establishing permanent dip- 


lomatic relations between the United | 


States and the Vatican and branded any 
such step as a threat to traditional Amer- 


ican policy which separates church and | 


state. This procedure, it declared, “would 
set aside the American principle of ac- 
cording all religious bodies the same sta- 
tus in the eyes of our government.” (The 
Pilot, official organ of the Boston Catho- 
lic diocese, designated “this fine old 
theme” as a resurrection of “the Pope 
in the White House scare. ) 

The council’s 300 delegates represent- 
ing 26,000,000 American communicants 
in 25 denominations: 

@ Agreed that the most serious ‘problem 
confronting Protestants is the widening 
gulf between church and community, 
particularly in cities, where churches are 
class rather than community institutions. 
@ Approved the Dumbarton Oaks secur- 
ity plan, “with full recognition of its 
present limitations and with determina- 
tion to overcome them.” 

@ Authorized steps to foster closer rela- 
tions with labor. 

@ Urged that Congress defer plans for 
postwar conscription until after hostili- 
ties; that the United States beware the 
danger of irresponsible and un-Chris- 
tian use of power; and that the new in- 
come-tax ruling which allows church con- 
tributions, whether made or not, as de- 
ductions, be revised. ° 

@ Admitted to membership the Ameri- 
can branch of the Orthodox (Russian) 
Church (300,000) members. 


Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, 58, resident © 
Methodist Bishop of the New York area, ~ 
was elected president, succeeding the Rt. © 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, presid- * 
ing Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal © 
Church. The president of Morehouse ~ 


College, Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, the first 
Negro to be installed in the office, was 
elected vice president. 
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Columbia's “Encore” 





No.! Box-Office Baritone in the U.S. Today? 


@ America’s great and growing army of music lovers ranks Nelson 
Eddy with not one, but five stars. For, in five fields of entertainment 
. Opera, concert, motion pictures, radio, and recording . . . his bril- 
liant baritone has made this former Providence, Rhode Island choir- 
boy the No. 1 box-office attraction in the United States, today. 
Honored with a Master of Music degree by the University of 
Southern California, acclaimed “the best male voice on the screen” 


by the National Federation of Music Clubs, 


winning “the best photoplay of the year” award ¢o LU 4 B | A 
Baio 


with three of his pictures, Eddy, singing star 
of the first magnitude, like other great artists, 
now records exclusively on Columbia Master- 
works Records. 


Hear Nelson Eddy in the most brilliant performances of his career... 
in the beloved Patter Songs from Gilbert and Sullivan .. . in his Con- 
cert Favorites .. . in Woodford-Finden’s Four Indian Love Lyrics... 
in the newly released record of Tchaikovsky’s Legend: Christ Had a 
Garden, and Moussorgsky’s Gopak . . . all recorded with Columbia’s 
customary concert-hall realism. 

Yes! Columbia Records bring you the true Nelson Eddy, for they 
are laminated, pressed in layers, with surfaces 
of highly sensitized material. This Sensitone- 
Surface, exclusive with Columbia Records, 
achieves richer tone, amazing freedom from 
needle noise. On Columbia Masterworks Great | 
Music Is More Faithfully Yours! 


Columbia Recoraing Corporation @P A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ino. 


Trade Marks **Cotumbia,’’ ‘* Masterworks’’ and @D Keg. U. S. Pat. Uf. 
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% 
Adoif Busch, famous Violinist, with the 
celebrated Busch Chamber Players: 
Bach's Concerto No. 2 in E Major. Set 
M-MM-530 2 2 © + « « $3.50 


Lily Pons, the Metropolitan’s brilliant 
Coloratura Soprano, with orchestra con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter: Mozart Arias. 
Set M-MM-518 . « © «© « $2-75 


Prices shown are exclusive of tazes* 


Musical arrangement of the Lord’s Prayer used by permission of G. Schirmer, Inc. Copr. 1986 





Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the! 
London Philharmonic Orchestras | 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 34 in C Major} 
(K.338). Set M-MM-548 . . $3.50) 


Artur Rodzinski conducting The 
Cleveland Orchestra in a magnificent 
recording of Shostakovitch’s Symphony 
No. 5, Op. 47. Set M-MM-520 . $5.50 
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Strato-Flak File 


O one had ever seen a gun like 
this three years ago. 


But when bombers took to the strato- 
sphere, Army Ordnance ‘éngineers 
realized the need for a 120-millimeter 
gun, deadly to both air and ground 
targets at long ranges, and capable 
of a high rate of fire. So they worked 
it out with Fisher Body. 


Practically every tool, jig and machine 
used.in production was especially 
designed for it. But our special pride 
was the automatic loader and rammer 


N 


—a Fisher contribution which can set 
the timer before the shell is shoved 
home. A lot of midnight oil was burned 
before these black mushrooms began 
to burst at 60,000 feet. 


Once more, we were grateful for the 
Fisher skills and techniques that saw 
us through. The same Fisher Body 
craftsmanship that has turned out 
tanks, guns, bomber assemblies and 
other armament concentrated on this 
new puzzler—and came up with the 
right answers. 
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The Army-Navy “‘E”’ flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,” with five stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work. 


Our fighting men rate the best fight- 
ing tools in the world. We intend, now 
as always, to help give them whatever 
they need, and the best we know how 
to build. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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RADIO 
Happy Little Big House Song 


At San Quentin prison in California, 
inmates join in a strange community sing. 
Throughout the prison, with earphones 
clamped to their heads, the prisoners 
listen to the same radio programs. Quiet 
prevails until one of the commercials 
comes on. Then, down the cell blocks in* 
perfect cadence the chorus rings: 

“Super Suds, Super Suds, Lots Mor 
Suds asa Super S-u-u-d-d-s!” 


Owl With a Giggle 


Powers Gouraud is the bon vivant of 
Philadelphia radio. At 63, he has a 
famous name, 25 canes, the same number 
of $150 suits (with gravy-splattered 
vests), a passion for baseball, and his 
own program. He broadcasts five nights 
a week (11:15-11:25 p.m., EWT) over 
WCAU in Philadelphia. His subject mat- 
ter: “restaurants, racing, women, and 
theaters.” In spite of Gouraud’s ridiculous 
giggle and English accent—slightly burred 
—he is the pampered pet of nearly 200,- 
000 Philadelphia radio fans. On Nov. 24 
he rounded out fifteen years as “the old 





’ Gouraud: Did the owl hoot back? 


night owl,” broadcasting his 600th play 
review—a plug for the show, as usual. 
Gouraud was born in England and 
educated in London. He served as a 
lieutenant in the Boer War. An inde- 
terminate number of years ago he came 
to this country and settled in Philadel- 
phia in 1924. As a self-styled boule- 
vardier he is a familiar sight in Quaker 
City night clubs and bars. There, sipping 
Dubonnet and gin, he gets much of the 
material for his broadcasts. He writes his 
scripts in longhand. Often he can’t read 
his own writing and has to resort to 
reciting the latest baseball scores, whis- 
tling, or simply giggling. Otherwise, he 





They solved the dishwasher shortage here ; ; . with 
INSUROK. For Molded INSUROK cup holders put an 
end to washing and drying glasses. Now a twist of the 
wrist and there’s an individual, clean, sanitary Dixie cup 
ready for the customer. 


Molded INSUROK is performing the same type of 
service for industry. In countless ways, Molded INSUROK 
is saving time and steps on the assembly line. For ex- 
ample, metal inserts and threads can be made an in- 
tegral part of the molded product, thus increasing output 
per machine-hour and providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. For here is a product that is economical as well 
as having high impact strength .. . high dielectric qual- _ 
ities . . . resistance to temperature changes and the 
destructive action of most chemicals, reagents and sol- 
vents. It is extremely light in weight. | 


INSUROK, Laminated and Molded, is available in 
many grades and types. Richardson Plasticians will be 
glad to work with you or your designer in determining 
the type of Laminated or Molded INSUROK best suited 
to your needs. Write for complete information. 


“jhe RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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LISTEN: anew 


Lawrence Tibbett sang a- new song 
on CBS War Bond Day (December 7). 
Maybe you heard it. It’s called “What 


’ Did You Do Today?” 


It was written in a ditch in Tunisia by 
a Tank Corps lieutenant named Dean 
Chatlain. He was in the turret of his tank 
when a shell tore into it and set it on 
fire, killing the man next to him. Chat- 
lain climbed out and made for cover. 
He couldn’t make much speed because 
his right foot was mangled. Chatlain 
crawled into a ditch and started think- 
ing about what he had done that day. 

Then he wondered what the folks 

‘ back home might be doing. He put some 
words down on paper and brought them 
home with him to Cleveland. When his 
wounds healed he got a war job in an 
instrument factory. A friend wrote some 
music for the words. Chatlain told the 
story of the song over CBS. Then Tib- 
bett sang it. 

Later, Tibbett brought to the micro- 
phone Capt. Maurice Britt, the only 
man besides MacArthur who 
holds the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Silver Star. Britt 
was a member of the 30th In- 
fantry Regiment of the Third In- 
fantry Division, the only Divi- 
sion which has three Congres- 
sional Medal Winners. 

Altogether, it was quite a day on 
CBS. Each of the 58 programs on the air 
between 8 a.m. and midnight carried the 
clear urgent message to buy bonds. In 
one way or another all asked the same 
question: what did you do today? 

* 

Time: dawn, Thanksgiving Day, 1944. 

Place: Saipan. 

Cast: Gene Rider and Tim Leimert, 
CBS World News Correspondents. 

Rider is speaking into a secret record- 
ing machine, above a thrashing of mo- 
tors. He says “That plane is going to 
Tokyo, Japan. It’s a B-29 Superfortress. 
Its wheels are now leaving the runway 
... Now another ...(sound of flying)... 
Still another, and there are many more 
to follow. General Doolittle said-that 
American airmen will bomb Japan in 
good time and in good company. That 
time has come and the moment is now.” 

Leimert, representing the combined 
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American networks, and the only radio 
correspondent on the raid, is now aloft 
in one of the B-29’s. 

By midnight in the Pentagon, CBS’ 
Washington correspondent, Bill Cos- 
tello, has been waiting in the War De- 


partment for two hours for an “impor- 


tant announcement:’ Here it comes from 


General Arnold: 
“A sizable task force of B-29 aircraft 


_ of the Twentieth Air Force has attacked 


industrial targets in Tokyo...” 

Costello repeats the communique into 
the CBS microphone and it goes out 
over the network. 

Rider’s recording now goes on short- 
wave from Saipan. In San Francisco, 
station KQW, CBS affiliate; picks up his 
voice and puts the take-off story on wax. 

At 12:30 a.m. EWT, November 24, 
CBS switches to Honolulu. Webley Ed- 
wards and John Adams report more de- 
tails of the raid. 

At 12:37 a.m. CBS switches back to 
John Daly in Washington who describes 
the Capitol’s first reaction to the 
news. 

At 8 a.m. CBS’ News of the 
W orld broadcasts the Rider re- 
cording of the Saipan take-off. 

24 hours later, on a pool broad- 
cast from Guam, Leimert’s record- 
ing tells what Thanksgiving Day 
was over Japan: ; 

“As we approach the mainland 
...6 miles in the air, all of us feel 
more and more tense...There’s land 
down there, with the waves breaking on 


the shore and the high rugged moun- | 


tains... This is Japan. This is the answer 
of the United States for that Sunday 
bombing on December 7. Well, we're 
turning the tables. Itis Thanksgiving 
Day in the United States and Americans 
all over the world will rejoice in the fact 
that today Tokyo is being bombed.” __ 


“CBS. 


the COLUMBIA 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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_ disclose his second wife’s name, beca’ 
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interviews celebrities and claims to have 
had as guests on his program every 


- leading stage figure—always gratis. 


Dandy of the Air: Powers says he is 
a first cousin of Gen. Henri Gouraud, 
famous one-armed hero of the last war. 
When the French oe was a guest of 
the city of Philadelphia in 1929, Powers 
ode ahead of his cousin in an open car 
and scunitge~ att spectators’ cheers with 
deep bows. en reprimanded, Powers 
replied: “Hell, it’s the only time the 
name Gouraud will ever be cheered on 
Chestnut Street.” And went on bowing. 

Although Gouraud has been married 
three times—to well-to-do women—he was 
apparently never very domestic. His first 
wife was Gladys Crocker of California. 
Several years later, when they had been 
divorced, Powers attended the opening 
of Reisenweber’s in New York. A beauty 
passed his ringside table and, ever alert, 
Powers asked the headwaiter who she 
was. It was Gladys. Gouraud refuses to 
use 
she is still living. In 1912 he married his 
third, Irma Schlesinger, the mother of 
his only child, Jackson, now a captain in 
the infantry. Before his WCAU duties 
tied him down, he made 49 trips to 
Europe and traveled extensively in 80 
countries. G35 

Gourand came from an affluent family 
but now lives comfortably on the re- 
ported $10,000 a year that is paid him 

y his sor, the Yellow Cab Co. 
Occasionally he supplements this dole 
with a flashy turn at poker. “Everybody 
knows, however,” he says, “that Powers 
spends more than he earns.” Nonethe- 
less, he is particularly good at outfum- 
bling a night-club check or even his 
sponsor's taxi charges. 

Long separated from Irma, Gouraud 
lives at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in a-room 
crammed with his 2,000 radio scripts, 
stacks of. ticket ‘stubs and theater pro- 
grams, antique steins, an old piano, 
withered boutonnieres, a_ stuffed ow), 
and stolen stop signs. 

He invariably sleeps until 1. In the 
summer, he att every daylight game 
of the’ Philadelphia Athletics and sits in 
the bleachers at Shibe Park, thus ac- 
quiring a healthy sun tan. He maintains 
social headquarters at the Pen and Pencil 
Club and has run for the presidency of 
the club for nine successive years—in 
vain. But he wrote his acceptance speech 
in 1936 just in case. 


The $500 Question 


Dan Golenpaul was just another non- 
descript radio: producer in 1938, dis- 
tinguished only by his spectacles, gan- 
gling frame, and an extra- business 


head. But NBC trusted his ability enough 
to put his newest idea on the air May 
17 of that year. Golenpaul’s budget. was 
$400. a week. The idea was Information 
Please. , 

The $400 was split seven ways among 





Industry is entering an 
era of electronics, 
marked by the keenest 
competition in business 
history. The rich rewards 
will surely go to those 
who employ Creative 


Electrical Engineering to 


best advantage. 


In this highly technical 
field, LELAND Electric 
has solved many diffi- 
cult electrical problems 
with skill and ingenuity. 
This valuable experience 
may be the key to your 
post-war plan. We in- 
vite your inquiry. 


MOTOR GENERATOR SET, NAVY TYPE 3 UNIT—A.C. 
or 0.C. drive, and up to 24% KW, A.C. or D.C. output 
—special frequencies, governor speed controlled. 




















Your own Imagineering 
can start now 


(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE AND TRAINING CAMPUSES) 


Whether you are in training for the services . . . or actually 
serving ... you can start your own imagineering for the future 
right now. 


Imagineering, you know, is the word we use at Alcoa for 
letting imaginations soar, then engineering these ideas down 
to practical use. 


And one very practical way of starting your own postwar _ 


planning is to consider what is ahead for aluminum. 

Almost everywhere now you can see this light, strong, 
versatile metal performing new wonders in war and industrial 
equipment. These new uses of aluminim emphasize its increas- 
ing value in the postwar world ahead. For there is almost no 
limit to the things which can be made better, lighter and more 
economical with the wide variety of Alcoa Alloys. 

It’s exciting and fascinating to look ahead now that aluminum 
will be more abundant for the better world you will help 


build. In electronics, television, transportation, construction, . 


merchandising and many other fields, aluminum will play an 


- Jncreasin essential role. 
ingly tial rol 


And we know no better way to start imagineering for your 
future than to look to the aluminum industry or the many indus- 
tries using aluminum as the best place to launch your career. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make. aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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as ‘Colenpaul: his question master, Clifto if n 


Fadiman; and five guest experts headed 
by Franklin P. Adams. By November, . 
Golenpaul’s business head had clicked 
the show into sponsorship by Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.—at $2,500 a week— 
and John Kieran and Oscar Levant had 
joined Adams as regular experts. Since 
then. Information Please (NBC, Monday, 
9:30-10 p.m. EWT) has jumped around 
the air lanes and:changed sponsors: twice. 
Each time, Golenpaul as producer-owner 
has raised the ante. - ack 

Last week, the now affluent Golenpaul 
annouficed that the H. J. Heinz Co. was 
dropping Information Please after Feb. 5 
because. of a change in advertising meth- 
ods. Immediately five bidders appeared, 
all quite anxious to pay generously for 
the onetime $400-a-week sustaining pro- 
gram. Socony-Vacuum Oil. Co., Inc., 
won. It will pay Golenpaul: an estimated 
$11,090 a week for the show, or $1,000 
more than he received from Heinz. (In 
order to cover the bill, Socony-Vacuum 
will drop its high-rated commentator, 
Raymond Gram Swing, on the Blue Net- 
work. ) 

The bigger the take from sponsors, the 
more prize money Golenpaul has paid for 
questions used. Last September he de- 
cided to award a $500 War Bond plus 
the usual set of the Encyclopaedia Brj- 
tannica, if the experts were stumped on 
all three parts of a question. The money- 
wise Golenpaul calculated he would lose 
dne $500 bond every five weeks. How- 
ever, eleven weeks elapsed before, on 
Nov. 20,.a panel consisting of Boris 
Karloff, Reginald Gardiner, Kieran, and 
Adams (Levant was dropped from the 
show last fall) all stumbled at once. The 
question, which was sent in by David 
Fey of Forest Hills, Long Island, New 
York, was: 

Identify these characters from novels 
which were later made into movies: (1) 
In the book he gets seasick from a cigar; 
in the movie from consuming six ice- 
cream sodas. (2) In the book he disap- 
pears off a boat; in the movie he is de- 
stfoyed in a burning mill. (3) In the book 
her husband paisons. her; in the movie 
they are reconciled.* 

Fey’s excited family was among the 
listeners, When the experts missed the 
first two parts and Kieran was guessing 
on the-third, Fey’s sister Laura turned to 
prayer. “But I forgot to pray to God,” 


. she said later. “I prayed to Mr. Kieran to 


miss. 

Fey may not have heard the good news 
yet. He is an Army corporal now in a 
South Pacific rest camp after action on 
Saipan. When he does hear, he is due 
‘for a big surprise. He sent the prize- 
winner to the Information Please board 
in February 1940. 
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paper package for oil 
that has lasted 3 years 


With Geon, it’s the combination of properties that counts 


4 


8 sex little test package in the picture is made of paper 
— GEON-coated paper. For three years this heat- 
sealed envelope has contained a quantity of No. 10 
motor oil. As can be seen, there has been no leakage, 
no absorption, no visible aging. The formulation was 
designed to impart this specific combination of charac- 
teristics to the coating. 


Many packaging materials have one or two or more 
outstanding properties, But with GEON vinyl resins 
and plastics #’s the combination that counts. For GEON . 
may be formulated to give a wide variety of combina- 
tions of more than 30 specific properties. Among them 


Geon 


Unuyl Reins & Plastics 


. Goodrich Vora yer 


are resistance to oil, grease, fats, acids, alkalies, foods, 
light, air, aging, wear, abrasion, heat, cold, mildew, 
cracking and creasing. GEON materials may be flex- 
ible, light weight, waterproof, odorless, snmealenss They 
can be made in a wide range of colors. And they may 
be heat-sealed. - 


What combination of these and other pro ies do 

you need to solve your packaging problem? In film, 

sheet or coatings, GEON may provide the answer. 
Right now GEON is available to industrial users sub- 
ject tq allocation under General Preference Order M-10. 
However, limited quantities may be had for experiment 
—and cur development staff and laboratory facilities 
are available to help you work out any special prob- 
lems or applications. For more complete information 
write Department A-6, Chemical Division, The B. F. 
, Rose Building, E. Ninth and Pros- 


y 
pect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, £. 9th & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 












Fun at Dinner: The Museum of Modern Art suggests that you dine while reclining, drape—don’t cut—your 
gowns, and remember in your design for living that men seek comfort, women attention 
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The Case Against Clothes 
Members of the staff of the Museum of 


Modern Art dressed very self-consciously ' 


the morning of Nov. 28. They should 
have. The exhibit: Are Clothes Modern? 
was scheduled to open that afternoon. 
' The museum has performed an impor- 
tant role as analyst of modern functional 
architecture in America; now it aims to do 
the same thing for everyday garb—“the 
field in which the greatest number of 
; ple manifest their esthetic sense, for 
better or worse.” By throwing a glar- 
. ing spotlight on our clothing customs, 
which are “governed largely by ancient 
habits and subconscious sensibilities,” the 
museum hopes to shock us into thinking 
about them. 

As impresario of the exhibit the mu- 
seum .selected Bernard Rudofsky, de- 
scribed by one of his best friends, the 
architect Felix Augenfeld, as “of the dis- 
approving kind. His disapproval of the 
institutions of the world reaches a very 
unusual degree of intensity, a degree 
which makes his keen displeasure turn 
into creative impulse.” Rudofsky, who 
was born in Moravia, has traveled widely 
for years and has seen at first hand many 
modes of living. He has been stage de- 
signer, actor, editor, musician, engineer, 
photographer, typographer, archeologist, 
shoemaker, fashion designer, and archi- 
tect. Among his architectural accomplish- 
ments is a Brazilian house (each room 
with its own garden) which has been de- 
scribed as the most beautiful in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


In his exhibit Rudofsky has arrayed . 


photographs, prints, and miscellaneous 
objects of apparel and decoration under 
such slogans as: The modern tendency in 


- 





dress is toward elimination. Man seeks 
comfort; the ‘young woman seeks at- 
tention. 


Women First: Women, of course, get 
the biggest share of attention. Typically 
derogatory is a chart of a modern woman 
who uses rouge and leg paint in the same 
way that the Marquesan Island belle 
alongside uses tattooing. The moral: Mod- 
ern woman does not need the painter's 
canvas; her own body serves as well. And: 
The quantity of paint on the female body 
is steadily increasing. 

A model of Shirley Temple’s normal 
foot at 4 or 5 is compared with the plaster 
cast of a foot with the big toe in the mid- 
dle—as ours would be if-it was shaped 
like the shoes we wear: The ultimate 
triumph of contemporary clothing is the 
symmetrical shoe; our deepest regret is 
our inability to develop a symmetrical 
foot. As to high-heeled shoes: Women 
“srewtine defend high-heeled footwear 

ecause the deformation of foot and walk 
constitutes a focus of erotic attraction. 

A handsome male fashion plate is ana- 
lyzed to show that the average gentleman 
wears no fewer than 24 pockets and 64 
buttons. The jackets of his sisters in the 
armed services, moreover, have copied 


him with fake ets. So: What glass 
beads are to the savage, buttons gnd 
pockets are to the civilized. 


Cruelty to Fabrics: Next come the’ 


jigsaw-puzzle patterns from which the 
tailor cuts our clothes: We don’t know 
any better way of using a fabric than cut- 
ting it to pieces. These pieces put to- 
gether in the cabalistic art of the tailor 


ome our clothes. Four small plaster. 


figures show how a woman’s body would 
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have looked had it fitted the clothes of 
four fashion periods: (1) the dowager 
type with the “shelf-like overhanging 
mono-bosom,” (2) the “concave boyish 
form of the ’20s,” (8) the Grecian-urn 
figure of around 1910, and (4) the bustle 
lady of the ’80s. 

The Museum of Modern Art does not 
pretend to solve the problems it raises— 
it leaves that to the designers—buit it does 
give some pointers. It is these which may 
scaré the lay public away from the whole 
idea; professionals, though amused at the 


exaggerations, say the show as a whole, 


like the weathervane of fashion, points 
toward the simple and the usable. For 
example, the clothes shown are Grecian- 
type coats and gowns made of one or two 
pieces of material. They are attractive but 
seem suitable only for home wear. The 
same is true of the sandals, with straps 
between the toes, designed by Rudofsky. 


Recline to Dine: Since Rudofsky be- 
lieves our clothes influence the type of 
homes we live in, the exhibit ends archi- 
tecturally. There is a model dining room 
with couches: The exquisite inconveni- 
ence of modern dinner dress has made us 
forget that reclining is the most comfort- 
a and healthy position for dining (see 
cut). 

But the pay-off is what the label calls 
an extreme example of an uneven floor. 
It is precisely that, a wavy floor made of 
plaster and paper. The idea here is to 
simulate the uneven ground, which, Ru- 
dofsky claims is more comfortable than a 
wooden floor both for walking and sitting. 
The aim also, he says, is to make people 
aware that at home you should not wear 
shoes. We do not need to carry the filth 
of the streets into our homes on our 


shoes. Orientals have solved this problem 
pemeeconity. With panel-heated '$ We 
all not need footwear for warmth and it 


may become purely decorative. 
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GINS... BORV oF A TNE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
NEEDED ELSEWHERE TODAY 


\ 


Naturally, Elgin . . . with its craftsmen 
long experienced in the making of pre- 
cision timepieces . . . with a factory 
that’s the largest fine watch factory in 
the world ... . was early called upon for 
» service in America’s war. effort. 

Elgin skills and equipment could 
produce many types of timing devices 
and precision. instruments needed by 
our fighting forces on land, on sea and 
in the air. . 

Wholeheartedly doing shat essential 
work, Elgin has been unable'to replen- 


ish its jeweler-friends’ stocks of these 
fine American-made watches for men 
and women. 

You'll see plenty of foreign-made 
watches trying to take the place‘of the 
Elgins whose reputation you know 
and respect. But hold fast to your de- 
sire for a truly superb watch. There are 
still some Elgins available and you may 
be able to find one. 

If you can’t, remember this: When 
victory is-won, Elgin craftsmen. will 
again devote their skills to the creation 


of watches distinctively styled and 
certain to advance the Elgin tradition 
for precision accuracy. You'll be glad 
you waited for an Elgin. Elgin National 
Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


New radio show—‘“Keep Up With the World 
With Elgin’’— Sunday nights, 10:30 EWT— 
the Blue Network 


_ELGIN: 


Voord since 7868 
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We are pleased to announce that 
GERALD L. MURPHY 


a Senior Associate of our firm 
and a consultant specializing in 
Organization and Operating Techniques 


HAS BEEN ELECTED A PRINCIPAL 
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McKinsey & Company 


Management Consultants 


Established 1910 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. BOSTON 10, MASS... SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
Lincoln Building Second National Bank Bldg. Russ Building 
60 Epst 42nd Street 75 Federal Street 235 Montgomery Street 
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‘The Dennison Handy Helper Says: 
“PLAN TO BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
_ AND.STAMPS REGULARLY 


eesAND STICK TO IT” 





CORDLEY & HAYES 


449 FQURTH AVE NEV YORK 16 
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‘ indication of the film’s documentary pre- 











' short: shrift in a productional anticlimax. 
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Nostalgia by Gas Light 


If you want to be technical about it, 

“Meet Me in St. Louis” is a warm and 
wholesome period piece photographed in 
Technicolor and -gracefully interrupted 
by songs. Classify it as a musical, and 
the other studios have something to shoot 
at. For all its Hollywood pomp and com- 
mercial circumstance, this Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer offering settles down to real 
people living in a recognizable America 
at the tum of the century. The score is 
a delightful juggling of the new and the 
nostalgic. 
/ As in almost any film of this type, the 
plot is eiderdown. Based on Sally Ben- 
son’s sketches for The New Yorker maza- 
zine, it is the intimate, seasonal diary of 
the Smith ménage (the St. Louis Smiths) 
from the summer of 1903 to the spring 
of 1904 when that city inspired the title 
song of the film in anticipation of its St. 
Louis-Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Aside from the local hysteria about the 
World’s ‘Fair to come, ‘the major excite- 
ment in the Smiths’ gingerbread mansion 
stems from a decision by Father (Leon 
Ames) to move to New York for a better 
job with his law firm. For sensible rea- 
sons Mother (Mary Astor), Grandfather 
(Harry Davenport), and the five Smith 
children view the change with alarm. 

In the end Father, feeling like a pa- 
riah, sings a dated duet with Mother at 
the piano and changes his mind. By this 
time sister Rose (Lucille Bremer) has 
wangled the right man, and sister Esther 
(Judy Garland) has made certain com- 
mitments to the boy next door. As an 











occupation with the family circle, the 
breathlessly anticipated exposition gets 





What “Meet Me in St. Louis” lacks in 
a short-weight plot is more than bal- 
anced by the gas-lit decor and the inti- 
mate details of America at home. The 
score, from its nostalgic title song (“We 
will dance the hootchy-kootchy, you will 
be my tootsie-wootsy”) to the Hugh Mar- 
tin-Ralph Blane “Trolley Song” and “Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas,” jibes 
gaily with the trams and treacle of an era 
to be remembered. 

‘Although Director Vincente Minnelli 
never loses sight of the box-office bull’s- 
eye, he is able to present time, place, and 
people more credibly than might be 
expected under the expensive circum- 
stances. All the members of his cast are 
good enough, or better. Miss Garland 
sings and acts in fine fettle as the teen- 
age Smith in love. Best of all, however, is 
Margaret O’Brien as the baby of the 
house. : ; 

Proving again (“Journey for Marga- 
ret,” “Lost Angel”) that she is one of 
Hollywood’s better actresses, the 7-year- 
old star kibitzes on a big boys’ Hal- 
lowe’en in false nose and false ‘courage 
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prodigy. 


Babies, Just Babies 


It’s babies, just babies in United Artists’ 
“8 Is a Family,” and that’s fine if ba- 
bies—either here or on the way—are 
your idea of ooh-and-ah entertainment. 


‘Phoebe and Henry Ephron’s comedy 


opened on Broadway in the spring of 
1943 to generally unenthusiastic notices 
but stuck around for a moderate run. Sol 
Lesser’s chief contribution to the movie 
adaptation consists in parlaying one baby 


Ruggles does double duty 


into twins. Theoretically, two babies 
should be twice as cute as one; in prac- 
tice, however, these innocent bystanders 
in diapers can’t possibly make up for the 
frenetic monkeyshines of the adults 
around the house. 

The house is the New York apartment 
of Charles Ruggles, his wife, Fay Bainter, 
and his sister-in-law, Helen Broderick. 
Although there are minor ramifications to 
the plot, the main burden devolves on 
the visitation of a daughter with twins 
and the presence of two other matrons in 
Mothter Hubbards who don’t seem to real- 
ize that it is later than they think. Di- 
rector. Edward Ludwig copes with this 
confusion by trying so hard for laughs 
that even an otherwise competent cast 
gets hopelessly out of hand. 


Minus Something 

On Broadway last year it was Ethel 
Merman who was positively “Something 
for the Boys.” The. Cole Porter score was 
fair enough. The Dorothy and Herbert 
Fields book was above average. But the 











_gage—for him—for her. 
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You'll be proud to carry this smart 
‘luggage. It’s built to keep its good looks 
through years of rugged service. For 
America on the move it’s more than a con- 
venience—it’s a necessity! No wondeg 
Samsonite is Amefica’s most popular lug- 


SAMSONITE Streamlite LuGGAGE is avail- 
able at better stores everywhere, when 


“ Samsonite 


Streamlite Luggage pot 


shipments are possible without interrupt- 


ing our vital war work. 


e e e 

SAMSONITE Streamlite LUGGAGE has all 
these extra value features: 

Streamlined styling—easier to carry and pack 
Precision binding—keeps clean 
Washable finish—rvesists water, stains and dirt 
Draw bolt locks—double catch—extra safety 
Benver * SHWAYDER BROS., INC. ¢ Detroit 
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spark plug of the piece was Miss Mer- 
man, with her infectiously rowdy com- 
edy and unambiguous way with a song. 
Lacking Ethel; the screen version comes 
off as just another generous, generic, and 
technicolored timekiller in the customary 
Twentieth Century-Fox fashion. 

Except for a honeychile switch from a 
Texas ranch near Kelly Field to a Georgia 
plantation adjoining a Deep South train- 
ing camp, the plot is pretty much the 
same thing. Three cousins, of oddly di- 
verse personalities, inherit a dilapidated 
estate and turn it into a sort of Ziegfeld 
sorority house for Army wives. 

Apparently the married GI Joes drawn 
to Magnolia Manor recruited their legal 
ladies from nothing less than the two-a- 
day, and the film’s production numbers 
click with pulchritude and precision. 
Taking over the Merman role, Vivian 
Blaine, the “cherry blonde” bonanza of 
“Greenwich Village,” has something for 
the boys along her own lines. Carmen 
Miranda and Phil Silvers deliver the com- 
edy from the doldrums, and Michael 
O’Shea is GI as a romantic sergeant. 
O’Shea sings a bit and not badly, but 
Perry Como, radio and night-club vocal- 
ist, is kept on tap to punch the musical 
haymakers devised by Jimmy McHugh 
gnd Harold Abramson. Put these on your 
platter with Porter’s title song, and they 
add up.to possible Hit Parade stuff. 


Reunion in Vermont 


Evidently the. title of Columbia’s “To- 
gether Again” is the exploitation depart- 
ment’s unabashed approach to emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Irene Dunne and Charles 
Boyer, the romantic sparring partners of 
“Love Affair? and “When Tomorrow 
Comes” are roughing it up again in the 
clinches.: On a strictly consumer basis, 
this comedy is skittery, scatterbrained 
entertainment with a Class B plot and a 
Class A finish. . 

Miss Dunne is the lady mayor of a 
small New England town whose class- 
conscious loyalty to her dead husband 
includes a trip to New York with the 
idea of finding a sculptor worthy of per- 
peoatng a statue in her husband’s 

onor. 

thunderstorm had decapitated the orig- 
inal statue in the public square of 
Brookhaven, Vt. Boyer, as the visitin 
sculptor, has much the same sleuisatel 
effect on the.susceptible mayor and her 
ménage. 

Although the bout between Brahmin 
and Bohemian slows up in the final 
rounds, the contestants, and Charles 
Coburn in his usual role of referee, fake 
a good show for the fans. Toward the 
end, when Dunne and Boyer are left 
holding a transparent bag of tricks, two 

“youngsters—Mona Fyeman as the mayor’s 
teen-age stepdaughter, and Jerome Court- 
land as a high school Romeo—keep the 
plot boiling. Courtland’s strange case of 
puppy love is. a minor masterpiece in 

‘pita, gangling adolescence, 
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Historical Pictures 
Forrest: First with the most 


Johnny Reb and Fighting Yank 


If American readers do not by now 
know the features of every battle in the 
Civil War, it is not the fault of the novel- 
ists or the biographers. Two new con- 
tributions, recording the lives of a South- 
em and a Northern general (whose 
paths, incidentally, never crossed), tell 
a great deal about actions and military 
currents for which there is no room in 
most history books. 

In the case of Robert Henry’s enthusi- 
astic if uncritical life of Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest, the detail is so complete 
that it may discourage all but students 
of the Civil War. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause Forrest was a picturesque char- 
acter and a military genius. By getting 
there first with the most men, he caused 
the Union much trouble in the Tennessee 
fighting. His biographer is sure Forrest 
never said anything about “getting there 
fustest with the mostest”; that is some- 
one’s later literary invention. 

Joseph (Fighting Joe) Hooker was a 
very different sort of general. A can- 
tankerous New Englander, he was pop- 
ular with his troops, but his bitter tongue 
made him anything but liked by his su- 
periors. He lost the battle of Chancellors- 
ville by falling victim to the same inde- 
cision he had fiercely criticized: in Mc- 
Clellan and other Northern leaders, | and 
his subsequent good performances at An- 
tietam, Lookout Mountain, and elsewhere 
never quite erased the record of that 
blunder. 

Walter Hebert’s biography of Hooker 
is less smoothly written than Henry’s 
biography of Forrest, and Hooker is a 
far less sympathetic character to write 
about than the Rebel general. Yet some- 
how Hooker emerges as an individual, 
while: Forrest never does. Perhaps this 
is because his biographer is not afraid 


How Oregon Home Cooking 
Went to the Battle Fronts! 


A Journal idea that scattered 





*round the world 27,156 hermetically 
sealed cans of Christmas goodies ! 


Thousands of our Oregon boys and girls in the armed forces 
overseas will receive extra-special Christmas gifts this year... 
homemade goodies they’ve dreamed about for months yet 
couldn’t get because of shipping difficulties. 

For the extra cheer this Christmas they can thank Mary 
Cullen’s Household Arts Service of the Oregon Journal. For 
Mary Cullen made possible the shipping of foods in hermeti- 
cally sealed tin cans — foods, homemade by mothers, wives 
and sweethearts— that would spoil in ordinary packing. 


Here’s how it started. When inquiries 
began to come to Mary Cullen last August 
asking what mailable foods could be home 
canned to send to the armed forces for 
Christmas, discouraging answers had to be 
given. Ordinary home canning methods 
would not protect foods against spoilage. 


Home Folks Asked Mary Cullen 


But Mary Cullen and her staff had solved 
greater problems and they found the answer 
to this one. They made arrangements for 
commercial type tin cans which families and 
friends of servicemen and women could buy 
for cost at Mary Cullen’s Cottage (street 
level location of The Journal’s Household 
Arts Department). Purchasers took these 
cans home, filled them with homemade 
goodies and returned them to The Journal. 
Journal trucks took the cans to a local 
cannery ‘for hermetical sealing, then hauled 
them back to The Journal office for the 
owners to claim. 


Almost 2,000 Cans A Day! 

The sale started September 9, 1944 and 
closed September 29, to allow time for 
making the goodies, sealing cans and mail- 
ing before October 15th. The first day 1,800 
cans were picked up. When the sale closed 
27,156 cans had been purchased and every 
one of them was returned filled, for sealing. 

What went into these cans of Christmas 
cheer? 

Homemade fruit cakes headed the list. 
Second, was homemade fudge and other 


. 
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candies, Cookies, salted nuts and jam were 
other popular items. Mary Cullen’s Cottage 
prepared and distributed special recipes to 
meet various climatic conditions. 

.Many doting mothers and wives brought 
foods that could not possibly be shipped 
even in sealed cans. But so great is the 
respect of women in the Portland area for 
the accuracy of Mary Cullen’s advice that, 
they accepted her instructions on what to 
send without question or rancor. 


Why should The Journal be the only news- 
paper in Portland (or anywhere else os: far 
as we know) to conceive and conduct such 
@ service? Because the people who staff The 
Journal are not content to do merely their 
assigned jobs. They are people with brains 
and ingenuity, with ambition and initictive. 
They delight in performing extra bits of 
service that help to make the community 
The Journal serves a better, happier, pleas- 
enter place to live. No wonder The Journal 
is today, as it has been for years, Portland’s 
favorite newspaper. 


eeelf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
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Your Washrooms are the 


‘HEALTH ZOMES of your Plant 





MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS MEAN “UP-TO-THE-MINUTE” MANAGEMENT! 
For good washrooms help increase production in two ways: by reducing the number 
of absences due to illness and by helping keep morale high. Employees appreciate 
such washrooms and show this appreciation in many ways. Today, when peak pro- 
duction is so important, more and more plant managers are giving washrooms special 
attention to make sure that they’re “Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 
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THE MISSING MAN 

(OUT DUE TO A COLD) 

He costs about seven days lost produc- 
tion each year! Every day more than a 
million men and women are absent from 
work. Half these absences are caused by 
the common cold and its complications— 
and colds can be spread or checked right 
in your washrooms. Plenty of hot water, 
soap, and individual tissue towels encour- 
age the thorough washing that cleans 
away germs of contagion. Why not check- 
up on your washroom facilities? The Scott 
Washroom Advisory Service will be glad 
to call on you and help in any way it can. 


THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “‘Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
- » - will absorb twice the water left on 
hands, It is soft—yet has ten times the 


previous rub strength. Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa. 





SCOTTISSUE TOWELS | 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET ° 








Trade Marke **ScotTissue,”” ‘*Soft-Taff,"* “Washroom Advisery Service” Ree. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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to use a dash*of* Hooker's own skepticism 


now and then. (“First WiTH THE Most” | 


Forrest. -By- Robert Selph Henry..557 
pages. 
Jor Hooker. By Walter H. Hebert. 366 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50.) 


Grant Wood, Human Being 


Grant Wood of Iowa “knew more about 
a pair of farmer’s overalls than any paint- 
er who ever lived.” 

There, in a sentence, is about as true 
a tribute as any ever paid to that son 
of the middle border whose paintings— 
“American Gothic,” “Daughters of Revo- 
lution,” “Parson Weems’ Fable,” “Woman 
With Plants”—are known throughout the 
world. 

It is but one of many homely phrases 
scattered through “Artist in Iowa: Grant 
Wood,” as utterly native a biography as 
has come along in months. Darrell Gar- 
wood, himself Iowa bom and raised, 
writes about his subject with the same 
direct simplicity and genuine humor that 
Wood displayed in his best work. This is 
a book less for artists and art lovers than 
for the average reader. It is a genuinely 
honest book about a man and his way of 
life. - 

Garwood gets down to earth and gives 


a memorable picture not only of the artist, 


but of the intensely American community 
which loved and nurtured him and gave 
the lie to the long-held belief that an 


artist must be without honor in: his own | 


home town. 


Father and Son: Wood's father came 
of a line of Virginia Republicans; his 
mother’s folks were upstate New York 
Democrats. He was born on a prosperous 
Iowa farm. He started drawing at 8 and 
never stopped. ‘ 

His father did not so much disapprove 
of.Grant’s predilection for drawing as of 
his disposition to disobedience. He often 
had to take a willow switch to Grant’s 
lazy behind. But Grant loved him, and 
when he himself was dying in 1942 he 
still dreamed of painting a portrait of his 
father as he remembered him. 

After his father’s death Grant’s mother, 
two brothers, and sister Nan moved to 
Cedar Rapids to live in genteel poverty. 
Grant never had to work too h either 
on the farm or in the town. Indeed, most 
of his real farm work was done during one 
vacation when he and a friend spent three 
weeks sleeping in a haymow and getting 
in their farmer host’s way. 

Wood studied one summer m Minne- 
apolis under Emest Batchelder and 
earned part of his expenses by working 
in an undertaker’s shop, where he slept. 
He managed to-get through high school 
but couldn’t pass the state teachers’ ex- 
amination. In spite of this, he. taught 
school for a year, during which he at- 
tended art classes at the state university. 
For these he- neglected to enroll or pay 
tuition. He just walked in. 

“I didn’t get an education and I didn’ 





Bobbs-Merrill. $4.) (Ficutrinc 








owe them a cent,” he used to say after- 


ward, 

In high school all his friends recognized 
that Grant was an artist. Hoping to eam 
enough money to prove they were right, 
he went to Chicago and worked as a sil- 
versmith. He didn’t make any money at 
this. Eleven days after enrolling, in 1916, 
in the Chicago Art Institute, he quit. He 
was dead broke. This coincided with his 
mother’s eviction from her Cedar Rapids 
home. The two went to live in a friend’s 
shack in the woods. For dinners Mrs. 
Wood gathered anything “kinda tender,” 
from mushrooms to mullen leaves. Grant 


worked now and then at odd jobs. 


Innocent From Iowa: When. war 
came, Wood enlisted. After the war 
friends got him a job as a drawing teacher 
at $900 a year. He saved enough to go to 


Corn-belt artist: Grant Wood . 


Paris in 1920. From there he sent back 
postcards telling of his artistic ambitions, 
but “he had one thing persistently on his 
mind: He kept urging his mother and Nan 
(his sister) to put up plenty of green 
tomato pickles.” 

After further effective but haphazard 
teaching (at $1,200 a year) he returned 
to Paris to learn painting in Julien’s fa- 
mous atelier. In fourteen months in Eu- 
rope he never learned French or any other 
language. His fellow students called him 
“téte de bois” (woodenhead ), and he was 
lonely and discouraged. At last he snapped 
out of his depression. Happy once more, 
he traveled and painted. 

When he returned to Cedar Rapids, 
David Tumer, a local undertaker, became 
his patron. No great prince of the Renais- 
sance was ever more considerate than 
this Middle Western funeral director. 
Turmer induced Wood to: quit teaching, 
ad aps as chore Sor hitn aad ie 
mother, bought- his gs, man- 
aged his affairs. Coder Revuis soon: be- 
came proud of the artist in its midst. His 
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home became a cultural center—a sort of 

oe “Greenwich Village of the Corn 
t.” 

After an exhibition in Paris, Wood re- 
turned for good and soon was painting 
home folks—“John B. Turner, Pioneer 
and “Woman With Plants,” which was a 
portrait of his plain, aging, anxious-eyed 
mother. 

Success (artistic and critical, if not fi- 
nancial) came with “American Gothic” 
(19380), “Birthplace of Herbert Hoover,” 
and the satiric “Daughters of Revolution” 

. oe Wood always called “those Tory 
gals”). 


Acclaim and Reaction: When Wood 
was 44 he married a woman older than 
himself. He quarreled with his Cedar 
Rapids friends, who had helped him with 
his art schools and got him out of debt 

- more than once. Success and critical ac- 
claim, Garwood shows, went to the artist’s 
head. aged he sat Cedar Rapids he ap; 
pears to have nm pompous, > an 
unhappy—until the marriage ended in 
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| Don’tletthe misery divorce. 

| of muscles sore from : At the same time a critical reaction set 
unusual exercise in. Many who had praised his work now 
make you feel mean decried it. He went into debt again, lec- 
and grouchy. Get tured for high prices, tried to write. Once 

gratifying relief as he was freed from marriage he staged a 

' thoesende have comeback, found new ways of working. 


One of the reasons was that for the past 
several years he had had the security of 
a position on the staff of the University of 
Iowa. There he was happy and productive 
until cancer ended his life in 1942, 

Wood had his share of temperament 
and a good many of the artist's quirks, 
but the story of his life, as told by Gar- 
wood, is that of a direct, likable, genuine 
human being. 

Typical oF why Wood was beloved as 
both artist and fellowman: Once he 
painted a picture of a friend’s house. The 
plumber who had installed the fixtures 
kiddingly regretted that none of his handi- 
T work ee ig Grant obligingly painted te 

4 ; an outside vent just where the plumber 
horough in Action had put it. When he had repainted “Birth- 


Delightful in Flavor place of Herbert Hoover,” a farmer looked 


' done for over 50 
' years. Rub sore 
muscles with cooling, invigorating 
' Absorbine Jr. Use just a few drops! 
Rub in well. Soon you feel a mild, 
pleasant “glow” —pain and stiffness 
ease. Keep Absorbine Jr. handy— 
at all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 
W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts 











it over and said: “Yep, that’s the place all 
right, and we sure want to thank you for 
cuttin’ them weeds.” 

As portrayed by Darrell Garwood, who 
is always chary of highbrow critical com- 
ment, Grant Wood emerges as a man and 
artist indigenous to Iowa, who came to 
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a GiCAC My was in his own community (even the 


farmers around his Stone City art colony 
didn’t object to Wood’s having nude 


models). He made painting respected as 
a rugged pursuit. 
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so simply told that the reader need have 
no interest in art to appreciate it to the 
full, (Artist in Iowa: A Lire or Grant 
Woon. By Darrell Garwood. 259 pages. 
W. W. Norton. $3.50.) 
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"T hear the wars practically over...back home !” 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at — 


home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good' news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 
What about you? 


This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s stil your war, 
and it sti costs a lot. 

So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourselt a hundred-dollar 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they'll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 
you, isnit it? ‘ 


Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond today | 


Newsweek 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auapices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council, r % 
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In the $1,750,000 plant of the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation at 
Terre Haute, Ind., penicillin is dried 
to the nth degree by the new 
vacuum diffusion process. This meth- 
od, developed by the National 

oe Research 
: Corporation, 
combines the 
highest vac- 
uum ever ap- 
plied to com- 
mercial dry- 
ing work (one 
hundred- 
thousandth 
of an atmos- 
phere) with 
very low 
temperatures (down to minus 75 
deg. F.), which are maintained 
with Frick 2-stage Refrigeration. 
The striking success of this and 
other installations for making peni- 
cillin brought an order from our 
Russian Allies for four similar Frick 
plants for drying biood plasma. 





The frezen penicillin is 
placed in drying cabinets. 








DRYING SYSTEM MOISTURE 


DENVDRATORS FREEZER, 








Before you buy any commercial 
refrigerating, ice-making or air con- 
ditioning equipment, get in touch 
with your Frick Branch or Distrib- 
utor. Write now for literature and 
estimates. : 
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Punishing War Criminals 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The publication of plans for pun- 
ishing Axis war criminals might be one 
of the most potent means of weakening 
Germany’s desperate resistance. For 
Germans have been told that everyone 
will be punished, and German soldiers 
act as if they believed that falsehood. 
But, beyond a few generalities, such 
plans have not been announced and, 
apparently, they have not been made. 
Hence, critical and bloody time is be- 
ing lost. 

That such plans can be wholly feas- 
ible and practical is now proved by a 
respected expert on crime and pun- 
ishment, Sheldon Glueck, professor of 
criminal law and criminology at Har- 
vard. His new book, “War Criminals,”* 
should have profound influence in ac- 
celerating Allied plans. 

The layman should be reminded that 
every wrong or every act of violence is- 
not necessarily a crime. A crime is an 
offense against law and is punishable 
by law through constituted authority. 
Glueck points out the law that exists. 
He also gives moving and horrible ex- 
amples of types of crimes and specifies 
the types of criminals. He points out 
the machinery that exists and sug- 
gests the new machinery which should 
be created by international action. 

“War criminals,” Glueck says, “are 

rsons—regardless of military or po- 

itical rank—who, in connection with 
the military, political, economic or in- 
dustrial preparation for or waging of 
war, have, in their official capacity, 
committed acts contrary to (a) the 
laws and customs of legitimate war- 
fare or (b) the principles of criminal 
law generally observed in. civilized 
states; or who have incited, ordered, 
procured, counseled, or conspired in 
the commission of such‘acts; or, having 
knowledge that such acts were about 
to be committed, and possessing the 
duty and power to prevent them, have 
failed to do so.” 

Available law includes international 
common (unwritten) law, internation- 
ak conventional (written) law and the 
domestic criminal law of the civilized 
nations of the world. 


The kinds of criminals who should 
be punished include the heads of states 
and leading military figures, responsi- 


*250 pages. Knopf. $3. 
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ble politicians, industrialists, bankers 
and others who have participated in 
lawless acts. I believe, perhaps more 
strongly than Glueck, that all members 
of the Nazi party, the SS and other 
organizations which have freely par- 
ticipated in the mass persecutions in 
Germany, in satellite countries and 
in temporarily conquered territories 
should be subject to trial. Members of 
the equivalents of these organizations 
in Japan should also be liable. People 
joined such groups voluntarily and 
share in the guilt of their fellow mem- 
bers. This inclusion would go far 
toward avoiding the defense based on 
lack of guilt in those who act under 
orders of a military superior. 

The problem of jurisdiction can be 
met, in part, by the principle of the 
Moscow Declaration of Nov. 1, 1943, 
which said violators should be turned 
over to the countries where the crimes 
were committed. That declaration also 
stated generally that German criminals 
whose offenses had “no particular geo- 
graphical localization” would be pun- 
ished by some “joint decision of the 
governments of the Allies.” This, of 
course, means some new machinery of 
international law and justice. 

It may be that the difficulty in mak- 
ing plans is the reconciliation of the 
legal principles of Soviet Russia, of 
Continental criminal law and of Anglo- 
American law. Russia, quite justifiably, 


‘is suspicious of Anglo-American law, 


with its protections for accused per- 
sons, and is proceeding with trials in 
her own territories in her own way. In 
setting up international machinery, we 
shall have to cut through a good deal 
of our own juristic tradition, but this 
is a case where new conditions must 
make new law. Heads of states, as well 
as other Germans and Japanese who 
committed their crimes at home, must 
be dealt with by international ma- 
chinery. 


The Allies, 25 years ago, failed to 
carry out their brave war resolutions. 
The Leipzig trials were a travesty. The 
Kaiser was not hanged, despite Lloyd 
George’s mandate from the voters of 
England. The feeble machinery cre- 
ated then was not ready until the year 
after the war. This time, plans should 
not wait. 























Just how do you ‘want to say it? 


Obviously—a Christmas gift of such distinguished 


character as Canadian Club has a rather special significance. 






It is only the very heartfelt and the warm and the 
glowing kind of Merry Christmas that this 
renowned whisky is asked to convey. 
It is for someone who you feel should have the very finest—no less. 
And if that’s the way you feel about him — 


this is the way to wish him “Merry Christmas!” 


imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. “=e 90.4 proof 
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the best of everything for real enjoyment .. the. 
Cigarette that Satisfies belongs on top. _ 
The reason isse+ 
CHESTERFIELD'S RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 


__ sae hesterfieldZ 


